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Editorial. 


HOBING---TWO METHODS. 
ire at least two methods of hoeing 

) and field crops which any observing 

can see as he rides over the country. 

e have two gardens now in mind which well 
Both were in 
The first we 
hall describe was ploughed early in May, with 
The 


ery firm, being chiefly made up of 


sent he two methods. 


first of April last. 

a pair horses and a swivel plough. 
irl wa 
rrass, which is very tenacious of life, 
being easily killed under careless or half 
methods of treatment. The ploughing 
very poorly done—not the fault of the 
g The 
rf was very imperfectly turned, the furrows 
} } 


broken and ragged, 


ch but of the team and ploughman. 


and green grass left ex- 
The depth of 
verted furrows ranged from two inches 
The ploughing was 

done that it was feared that a har- 
ised, would do more harm than good, 
would if the old-fashioned 
thed harrow had been used, so the 
out for 


om every square yard. 


» four or five. 


t ybably 
was immediately marked 
one-horse 
This 

| 


made marks for placing the manure in 


by dragging a small 


russwise, over the furrows. 

s for the hills of corn, potatoes, beans and 

‘ther garden vegetables designed to be grown. 

ourse the manure must lie nearly on the 

face, where it would be badly exposed to 

+ in the hot sun, even after being covered 

zhtly with what loose dirt could be scraped 
ip between the hills, with a hand hoe. 

The season since planting time, as we all 

has been cold and backward; seeds 

een along time coming up, and hoe- 

en delayed. All this time the grass 

whole surface of the field had been 

x finely, seemingly very little injured 

yughing. It came up between the 

»ws, and it came up through the furrows, 

it seemed as though the ploughing 

it about as much good as harm. 

ine to hoe, not the grass, 

Uvatis, oyuashes, cucumbers, etc. 

r looked at the prospect with rather 

ice. He could not use a horse cul- 

, because there was no sofl to cultivate, 

r but te 


I ug 
- = 


h, leathery sods, filled with 


roots; but, being a man of spirit 


vrass 
pluck, he had no idea of giving up beaten, 
)k his hoe, and one Monday morning, 
ommenced to hoe his garden. He scraped 
and scratched, turned over® sods, and after 
nd pounding them, turned them back 
He pulled out the grass from among 
ilaunts in the hills, and, with much labor, 
ived to gather a little fresh, fine soil to 
sprinkle around the hills. 

e worked allday Monday, and Tues- 
lay, and Wednesday, and, except when driven 
the rest of the week, and 
he had hoed a 


howers, 

irday night came 

L acre, and on the next Monday 

r, his garden certainly needed hoeing 

n, for the grass was coming up through 

ie furrows and was beginning to give the sur- 

the beautiful green color of the previous 

But one can hardly afford to hoe all 

time on a singie quarter acre, so it was 
ft to take its chance for a week or two. 

lhe other garden, which is near by, has been 

It was, until the 

It may never 

The sod has certainly 

t been disturbed by plough or harrow for the 

A few unsightly boulders 

sunk or blasted with powder, and many 


managed quite differently. 
present spring, an old pasture. 
have been ploughed. 


past half century. 
wert 
loads of cobble stones were dug and carted 
away before ploughing. The first ploughing 
was done in April with a’ swivel plough and 
strong team, good for deep work in a soil free 
enough from stones to let the plough in, but 
the land was so unused to cultivation, that it 
looked quite rough and unsightly when the first 
ploughing was completed. Men and boys fol- 
lowed the plough with crowbars and took out 
all the loose stones which the plough started. 
After these were carted off, and the soil had 
dried a few days, a disk harrow was drawn 
over the field lengthwise, and crosswise, and di- 
agonally of the furrows till the inverted fur- 
rows were cut, torn, and pulverized in a man- 
ner never dreamed of by our grandfathers. 
This harrowing made fine soil of all but about 
an inch or two of the grass side of the fur- 
rows, and many of these thin turfs were cut 
and torn into small fragments. 

The second ploughing was done lengthwise 
of the field, as before, and turned up more fine 
soil from beneath the previous furrows, which 
latter had been so pulverized and reduced by 
the pulverizing harrow as to offer very little 
An- 
other crop of stones was carted off, when the 
field was ready for a second attack from the 
pulverizing harrow. Then a liberal dressing 
of manure was drawn on and spread broad- 
cast, after which the field was cultivated over 
and over again with a three-toothed, deep- 
working two-horse cultivator. This mingled 
the manure very thoroughly through the soil, 
raked up another crop of small stones, to be 
carted off, and left the ground in nearly as 
good condition for planting and the after cul- 
tivation and hoeing as if it had been an old 
field and in hoed crops the previous year. 

These several operations extended through 
some four or five weeks, and when the field, 
on the middle of May, was planted to the or- 
dinary crops of the garden, it was free from 
every living thing. A few days after the lot 
was plant d, and before the young plants bad 
begun to break ground, the horse hoe was run 
between the rows, and this operation has been 
repeated every eight or ten days through the 
season. The ‘‘hoeing” required in such a 
field is merely nominal—just a little stirring 
of the soil and pulling a few weeds from 

unong the plants in the hills. No scraping of 
hard soil, no seratching for fine dirt, and no 
hand-shaking of sods to kill the grass. 

Now, the difference in these two methods 
of tending a garden is just this: In one case 
the ‘‘hoeing” is nearly all done before plant- 
ing the seeds, and by horse power, while on 
the other hand, labor does the work, and at 
the greatest possible disadvantage. Which is 
the better method ? 


obstruction to the plough at this time. 


SUB AIR-DUCTS FOR DAIRY HOUSES. 

A correspondent in Maine writes to know if 
the sub air-duct system recommended and pa- 
tented by Mr. Wilkinson, of Baltimore, has 
answered the expectations of those who have 
adopted it, and if so, how much such ducts 
ordinarily cost, how déep they should be laid, 
and of what material constructed ? 

We know nothing practically of Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s method of regulating the tempera- 
ture of buildings by his system of sub air- 
ducts, but have seen several letters from par- 
ties who are more or less interested in their 
success. A number of dairies at the West 
have these under-groand ducts connected with 
them, aud, so far as we know, the parties us- 
ing them are well pleased. An attempt was 
made, we believe, to adopt the system at the 
dairy house on the Centennial grounds at 
Philadelphia, but, from some cause, with quite 
indifferent results. lf we understand Mr. 
Wilkinson’s theory and plans, he would choose 
a side hill for the site of his dairy house. On 
the upper vide, he would dig a deep trench 
several rods in length, and in the bottom lay 
two rooling tiles, with the upper edges togeth- 
er, while the lower ones rest against the sides 
of the trench. ‘This makes a triangular duct, 
which is always below frost, and in which the 
air must maintain a temperature of nearly the 
same degree as the earth by which it is sur- 
rounded. Of course, the deeper the channel 
is laid, the cooler will be the air in summer, 
We believe Mr. 
Wilkinson has found it sometimes necessary to 
lay his ducts fully nine feet beneath the sur- 
face and several hundred feet in length. ‘The 
dairy room is built as nearly air tight as possi- 
ble, and is connected by valves with both up- 
per and lower ducts. The theory is that the 
air in the upper duct, when cooled, will, by its 
own gravity, flow down into the milk room, 
and, after having cooled that apartment, 
tlow on through the lower duct and out again 
into the open air, its place being constantly 
filled by fresh air flowing down from the up- 


and the warmer in winter. 


per duct which is open to the suriace atmos- 
phere. Inthe winter, the air takes just the 
Opposite course, thus carrying up into the 
milk room, air which has been warmed by 
passing through unfrozen ground. It is 
claimed that it is practicable by this system to 
keep the temperature of a dairy room very 
near to a temperature of sixty degrees, both 
summer and winter, and that, when the ducts 
are once made, they will last for an indefinite 
period and temper the milk at much less cost 
than by the use of ice in summer, and fire in 
winter. It will be seen that the cost of such 
fixtures must depend very much upon the na- 
ture of the surrounding soil, whether sand, 
rock, or hard pan. If any of the readers of 
the Farmer have adopted the air-duct in 
their dairies, we should be glad to hear of the 
results, whether favorable or otherwise. 





THE POTATO BUGS. 

As we become more and more acquainted 
with the habits and requirements of the Col- 
orago potato beetle, it begins to look as though 
he may not be a greater pest to the farmer 
than many other insects which have preceded 
him. We hear of considerable damage being 
done to potatoes in some localities by this in- 
sect, but so far as our observation extends 
they have been less destructive this season 
than last, and much less than was expected. 
Whether the weather has been unfavorable to 
their development, or whether other causes 
have combined to weaken them, we are not 
aware, but one thing is certain, the present 
insect is much less nimble than were those 
which visited us a year ago. ‘Then the air, in 
a warm day, was alive with active flying 
beetles, seeking the early potato shoots as 
they were breaking ground in our gardens and 
fields. In fields the beetles were so 
numerous as to keep the potatoes eaten: down 
to the ground as fast as they grew, but this 
year the early planted fields got a good start 
and have been very slightly injured. 

Last year a few spoonfuls of Paris green to 
the acre, applied just as the potatoes were 
bursting through the surface, destroyed bee- 
tles by the quart and gave them a check which 
made it quite easy to keep them in subjection 
during the remainder of the season. This 
year the beetles came out so late that poison- 


some 


ing the old ones seemed quite impracticable, 
as it would have required pounds of green, 
where ounces would have answered a year 
ago. The old beetles do eat, but not with 
anything like the voracity of the larve—a very 
few leaves being sufficient to supply their 
wants during the breeding season, while the 
young insects will destroy whole fields, even 
after the vines have covered the ground. 
This year the main fight will be with the 
larve, and we have little faith in anything but 
a judicious use of Paris green. If it is ex- 
tended by fifteen or twenty parts of cheap 
flour, and sprinkled on damp leaves, in the 
middle of the hills, when the leaves are young 
and tender, and is applied as soon as the eggs 
begin to hatch, there will be little further la- 
bor required to kéep them in check, so that a 
fair crop of potatoes may be expected. 

After two years’ acquaintance with the Dory- 
phora we are pretty well satisfied that one of 
the best preventives will be very early plant- 
ing of early varieties and heavy manuring. 
By planting early varieties only, the vines 
may be so advanced as to die before the crop 
of young insects become sufficiently mature to 
propagate the species. Late potatoes have 
suffered very much more than early ones thus 
far, since the beetle has visited New England. 
Even where no special pains were taken to de- 
stroy the insects, early varieties last year 
made a fair crop where later sorts entirely 
failed. With all the hue and cry about the 
potato beetle, we can plant and tend an acre 
of potatoes now with far more confidence of 
success than if the acre were devoted to Hub- 
bard or marrow squashes. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
FARMING WITH GREEN MANURES. 

The above is the title of an eight page, fifty cent 
pamphlet written by C. Harlan, M. D., and pub- 
lished by Glatts & Eckel, Wilmington, Del., and 
A, Williams, Boston. It is an earnest plea for 
growing green crops to be ploughed under for 
growing wheat, and certainly makes out a strong 
case, using authorities of acknowledged merit, such 
as Liebig, Mechi, Johnston, Lawes and Gilbert, 
and Prof. Johnson, Joseph Harris and many oth- 
ers of our best scholars and farmers. If Doctor 
Harlan is correct in his conclusions, cattle ‘feed- 
ing for manure making, and indeed nearly all 
our present methods of farming are both foolish 
and wasteful. He claims that two crops of green 
corn of twenty tons each, ploughed in, are of equal 
value, as manure for an acre, to 500 tons of stable 
manure costing from five to six handred dollars, 
but how to get poor exhausted soils in condition to 
produce forty tons of corn per acre to be ploughed 
in, without first manuring it, is not to us quite 
clear. Nor can we quite understand how farmers 
in our own locality, where good clover hay is worth 
from thirty to fifty dollars per acre to feed cows, 
can profitably plough it under for raising a crop 
of wheat which, ten chances to one, would be worth 
no more than the hay. Still, the system treated is 
worthy of study and is undoubtedly applicable to 
many localities, and possibly in a modified form, 
might be worthy of occasional adoption on almost 
every farm. The author claims to be writing 
chiefly for the benefit of his foreman, giving him 
the results of much reading and gleaning from pop- 
ular authors, matter which an everyday farm la- 
borer is supposed to find little time for searching 
out. 

TREE PLANTING -FORESTRY. 

We have received through A. Williams & Co., 
two essays by B. G. Northrop, LL. D., one treating 
on “Economic ‘Tree Planting,” the other on 





“Schools of Forestry” “Industrial Schools of Eu- 





rope,” and some minor topics. The subject of tree 
planting holds, and is likely long to maintain, an 


important place in the discussion of the best plans [ 


for redeeming desert lands or increasing the rain 
fall in arid countries. In an economic point of 
view, also, the profit to be derived from a planta- 
tion of trees is by no means so small as one might 
infer without examination of the question. Trees 
stow steadily, some kinds rapidly, and but a few 
years pass from the time of setting out till they 
are available for fencing, railroad ties, &c. In the 
pamphlet before us are letters from several Mas- 
sachusetts men, one of whom speaks of the sale of 
the wood and lumber from an acre of land, planted 
35 years ago, which brought $350 cash. Some 
very interesting statistics respecting the use and 
demand for lumber are given by Mr. N., and we 
can recommend these essays for careful perusal. 





SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN THE SOUTH. 

A pamphlet of over a hundred pages, pre- 
pared by John L. Hayes, Esq., Secretary of 
the National Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers, for general distribution among the plan- 
ters of the South and Southwest, has just been 
received. The following are among the prin- 
cipal subjects treated: The climate of the 
Southern States as affecting sheep raising, 
health of sheep at the South, effect of climate 
on wool producing qualities, the production of 
electoral” or superfine wool, resources for 
feeding sheep at the South, the various grass- 
es and forage plants, the present condition of 
sheep husbandry at the South, the course rec- 
ommended, wool growing in ‘lexas, and sev- 
eral chapters on the relations of wool produc- 
tion to custom duties, market associations, 
over-production, together with numerous let- 
ters from prominent men interested in one 
way or another in the production or manu- 
facture of wool and woolen goods. Parties 
desiring copies of the work, should address 
the Secretary, John L. Hayes, Boston, Mass. 
It can also be had of A. Williams .& Co., 
booksellers. Price, $1.00. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


SEED POTATOES—BONEAIL—SHEEP TICKS. 

Will you piease inform me, through the Farmer, 
whether large potatoes will produce any larger 
crops than suall ones, and if cutting into picces 
makes the yield any better? Ifso why? And also 
the best method of curing bone ail in cows, and 
killing ticks on sheep? A READER. 

Topsham, Vt., 1878. 

RemArks.—lIf a large and a small potato each 
throw up a single sprout, or the same number ot 
sprouts, those from the large tuber will have more 
material to draw from, before the roots can feed 
from the soil, than will those from the smadi tuber, 
consequently the former will come up looking 
strong and healthy, while the latter may be weak 
and puny. Large potatoes cut to single eyes give 
to their sprouts a greater amount of nutriment 
than is possible with small potatoes similarly 
treated. After the roots begin to draw sustenance 
from the soil in which the potatoes are planted, 
this inequality of growth may, ina short time, 
partially or wholly disappear. If the potatoes ex- 
perimented with are ofa late variety, this slight 
difference in their early growth will be of little con- 
sequence, but ifan early variety, the difference will 
be in favor of the large potatoes, whether planted 
whole or cut. Any plant which grows and comes 
to maturity quickly, must have plenty of plant 
food near at hand, and in suitable condition for 
immediate assimilation. Plants, like animals, are 
injured by being stunted and starved while young 
and growing. Cutting potatoes into very small 
pieces inclines to dwarf the young plants, but if 
the soil is well supplied with avaiiable plant food, 
especially close to the young plants, it is like sup- 
plying to the weaned calf or pig, artificially, what it 
has been deprived from receiving naturally. By 
cutting potatoes for planting, a great increase may 
be obtained, provided we will follow up the artifi- 
cial process by other necessary artificial methods. 
To cut a potato into two, three, or more pieces, 
and then place these pieces about as close together 
in one hill as if the potato had remained uncut, is, 
of course, all folly. The sole object in cutting, is 
to spread the seed over more ground. Cut potatoes 
require more manure for a bushel of seed than un- 
cut, and they are more likely to be injured by un- 
favorable weather after planting. It is not unusual 
fur cut potatoes to be dried to death, planted in a 
dry soil, in hot weather, when whole seed would 
have made a strong, healthy growth. 

For curing boneail in milch cows, feed plenty of 
wheat bran and clover, either green or cured. 
These supply phosphates which have been reduced 
in the system by the production of milk, while be- 
ing fed with insufficient or inferior food. Cold, 
sour pastures, too poor for producing clover, often 
cause bone disease in milch cows, more especialfy 
if such pastures have been fed for a long series of 
years. A little finely ground bone meal is some- 
times eaten with a relish by diseased cows, and it 
may be given them with safety whenever they 
crave it. If, however, their food is what it should 
be, there will be no call for such dosing. 

Ticks may be destroyed on sheep or lambs by dip- 
ping them ina solution of tobacco and sulphur. Pre- 
pare the liquid by steeping a quarter of a pound of 
cheap tobacco or tobacco stems in a gallon of wa- 
ter, adding an ounce of sulphur when the water is 
sufficiently cooled for use. Two dips should be 
given, ten days apart, to destroy ticks which hatch 
after the first immersjon. Do not let the sheep 
run on the grass till they are done dripping, for 
tobacco juice is not good for sheep when taken in- 
ternally, any more than for animals of a higher 
order. 


e 


cow’s AND HEIFER'S CREAM. 

Is it a loss to keep heifers in the same dairy with 
old cows? Will an old cow’s cream change to 
butter sooner than a heifer’s cream, and thus allow 
the heifer’s cream to pass off with the buttermilk 
occasioning a loss? do not remember to have 
seen these points discussed in our agricultural jour- 
nals, and I should be glad to hear from you and 
other experienced dairymen on this subject. 

Timothy WHEELER. 

Waterbury Centre, Vt., May 19, 1878. 

ReMARKS.—It is believed by some dairymen that 
the cream from different cows is so unlike in char- 
acter that, if churned together, there will be dan- 
ger of loss from one portion coming sooner than 
the other, and the washing away of the slow cream 
in the buttermilk. There is no doubt that cream 
from different cows, if churned separately, will 
often show a wide difference in the time required 
for churning it. There may be as much difference 
in the time required for churning as there is in the 
color, consistency, or flavor of butter. But, in all 
our long experience as a butter maker, we have 
never found any evidence going to show that prop- 
erly mixed cream is wasted in churning. If we 
mix two parcels of cream of different temperatures, 
we expect the mixture to show the average tem- 
perature of the two messes. If one gallon shows 
a temperature of 60°, and another gallon at 64° is 
mixed with it, we expect the two to show a tem- 
perature of 62°. If one cow yields very yellow 
butter, and another that which is very white, we 
should expect, if we churned the cream from both 
together, to obtain a shade in the butter that would 


-+| be between the two extremes. And so, if the cream 


from two cows, the one giving soft and the other 
hard butter, be churned together, we should cer- 
tainly expect to harden the one and soften the other. 
Very similar results may be expected from mixing 
different samples of cream, which, if churned sep- 
arately, would be changed to butter in varying pe- 
riods of time; the one may retard or hasten the 
other, but usually this is the only effect which 
would be noticed. Even if there bea slight loss 
from churning old cows’ and heifers’ cream togeth- 
er,—which we doubt,—we do not believe it would 
be good economy to churn the two separately, nor 
advisable for farmers to be to the trouble to keep 
only old or young cows in the same herd. If any 
of our readers have, from repeated trials, discoy- 
ered that the cream from different cows is in part 
wasted by mixing in the churn, we shall be glad 
to hear from them. 


WHAT IS A CREAMERY? 

Will you please enlighten some of your readers 
by telling us what a creamery is? e understand 
what a butter factory is, but wherein does it differ 
from a creamery, or are they one and the same 
= ? SUBSCRIBER. 

‘est Charleston, Vt., May 28, 1878. 

Remarks.—Butter factories are designed for 
making butter ona larger scale than for a single 
dairy. Cheese factories are for making cheese on 
the associated plan, that is, for a large number of 
dairies. Creamery is a term applied to factories 
which make both batter and cheese from the same 
milk. In our newspaper market reports dairy 
butter or cheese means éuch as is made on 
farm, or the product of single dairies. 
butter or cheese is that which is made at 
where several dairies are combined. 
butter is that which is made at those. factories 
where both butter and cheese is made. Creamery 
batter is often of extra quality, because it is made 
every day, and from the first cream only which 


rises, generally within the first twelve hours after 
setting. 


LIGHT WANTED ON CHEESE-MAKING. 

Iread the New ENGLAND FARMER constantly 
and am interested in much that is written, and am 
thankful for the many hints to farmer’s wives. I 
have hoped to find some instruction about cheese- 
making, but as there has been no article published 
of late on this subject, 1 will venture to ask some 
cheese maker to tell her experience in this line, and 
oblige Mrs. L. L. B. 

Coos, N. H., May, 1878. 


Correspondence. 


From our Special Correspondent. 
AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 
Panis, April 25, 1878. 

M. Julius Kuhn, director of the Halle Agro- 
nomical Station, is well known for his expe- 
riments on the profitable feeding of stock. 
He 18s now occupied in breeding with the 
grunting bull of ‘artary, or Yak, and a com- 
mon cow. From this crossing a calf was the 
result, ggbich exhibits in a marked manner the 
char ics of thesire. It4s not very clear 
as to the practical advantages resulting trom the 
experiment, and in a scientific sense the ques- 
tion 18s resolved. In Thibét and the regions 
of Upper Asia, the Yak lives in a wild state, 
and also in herds like ordinary domestic ani- 
mals. itis employed as a beast of burden, 
and the flesh is reported to be savory. Its 
long hair is clipped every year, and spun for 
the manufacture of a coarse tissue; the tail, 
resembling that of a horse, forms an impor- 
tant article of exportation. Crossings be- 
tween the Yak and common ox are not new, 
but it is questionable if any intermediate forms 
resulting can present any superiority for local 
purposes. In the event of the crossings them- 
selves proving productive, there will be fresh 
evidence on behalf of the law of heridity, es- 
tablishing the fact whether the results be hy- 
brids or simply crossings. 

At the agricultural college of Grignon, the 
experiment is being made of breeding from a 
wild boar and common sow. ‘These are ‘*spe- 
cies” eminently distinct, yet as eminently 
fruitful. Broca has proved this in the case ot 
the hare and the rabbit, the progeny of which 
union he called leporides. Now the hare and 
the rabbit represent only two distinct races. 
Anatomically and physiologically the goat and 
the sheep belong to the same race, though few 
will adinit they are of the same species; yet 
in Chili and South America the goat and the 
ewe breed, and their young, called chabins in 
France, are also prolitic. 

ln the southeast of France, in the beautiful 
plains of Provence, there is no pasture during 
half of the year; the sun burns up vegetation, 
and the absence of canals leaves the soil with- 
out aremedy. Flock masters in that region 
have to adopt the migratory system, as in 
Spain, where immense flocks of sheep set out in 
May, distances of 60 or 120 miles, to find cool 
climates and juicy herbage on the mountain 
sides, re-traversing the same route the ensuing 
October. ‘The merino is the best breed tor 
this kind of marching ; indeed, the very word 
signifies ‘‘vagabondage,” and the act itself is 
but the practicing of a work of nature —imi- 
gration. Kepose in abundance is the criterion 
to be achieved in the fattening of stock, and 
the marching and counter-marching is not ex- 
ercise, but tatigue, which provokes an accu- 
mulation of grease in the wool, and imparts 
‘the odor of wool” to the flesh. Of late years 
the farmers of Languedoc are conquering this 
objectionable annual migration ; they have se- 
cured, by judicious selections, admirable cross- 
ings of Merino, Dishley, and local breeds, by 
means of which a fine quality of wool is secur- 
ed, combined with precocity for putting on 
flesh. ‘They have also adopted, which 1s be- 
sides a fundamental necessity, practices tor 
the production of artificial fodder, of succulent 
roots, cake, Wc., and last, not least, the plan 
of preserving green soiling, mgize especially, 
has worked quite a revolution in sheep farm- 
ing in the hot regions. It is a curious fact 
that, while the English import French meri- 
noes, the French themselves make no effort to 
introduce that breed into their Algerian colo- 
uy—Algeria being considered the mother 
home otf the race. 

In many districts in France there exists a 
sullen opposition against following up the con- 
ditions necessary to secure an improved breed 
of cattle. Anexcelleat Durham calf is insufli- 
ciently fed, so that it has become an axiom 
‘they are not the imported animals wbich are 
bad, but the vicious plans of treating them.” 
Now, while a calf will be denied its just sup- 
ply of milk, there are families who would de- 
prive themselves of their bowl of the iatter it 
they imagined that the pigs were short in their 
supply. The reason is simple; after cereals, 
pigs form the chief revenue of the peasant. 
These remarks explain why, in Belgium, there 
has lately arisen marked opposition against 
Durhams. 

Maize, as a forage crop, is taking its regu- 
lar position in the rotations, and in that spe- 
cial beet-growing region of France, Com- 
piegne, M. Ruelle finds it to be a more profit- 
able crop than beet, raised for the sugar mill, 
and the buying in of the pulp equal to one- 
fifth of the volume of the roots. He discov- 
ers the practice also liberates him from the 
mercy of the sugar fabricant. Cut in the 
green state and trenched, the maize becomes 
a veritable choueroute that sheep prize as 
highly as cattle, and the rum odor of the pre- 
paration is markedly relished by the stock. 
M. Ruelle sows about 60 pounds of the giant 
maize per acre, and prefers highly nitrogen- 
ized manures. For covering the pits, he is 
trying tarred paper, such as is employed for 
protecting cargo on barges, in place of straw 
‘and earth. He hopes also to be able to distil 
rum from the stem of the maize. The Mexi- 
cans, I think, obtain a kind of ‘‘fire water” 
from the fermented stalks. 

The falsification of linseed cake and meal— 
the latter more so than the former—is so no- 
torious that some farmers are agitating the 
propriety of employing cooked flax seed. ‘The 
cake is richer in oily matter than the meal. 
Wolff, the highest scientific authority on the 
relative value of foods, asserts that linseed, 
containing, as it does, from 25 per cent. to 40 
per cent. of oil, is rarely utilized as an ali- 
ment. However, if the seed be harvested be- 
fore full maturity, it will contain less of oil, 
and be consequently more suited for milch 
cows and growing cattle. Too much food of 
a fatty richness, produces, particularly with ru- 
minant animals, digestive disorders. Though 
more costly, linseed, if judiciously employed, 
can be introduced advantageously in the ra- 
tions for fat stock. Being less easily adulte- 
rated, is one of the reasons why cake is pre- 
ferred to linseed meal. The parsnip is receiv- 
ing much attention as a root crop. M. Bous- 
singault suggests that its natural weight does 
not represent its relative nutritiveness, just as 
the value of beet pulp depends not on the 
weight of its mass, but on the mode of pres- 
sure to which it has been subjected. In some 





for fodder, and the plant allowed to sprout 
again ; in other cases parsnips are sown along 
with carrots, the latter being drawn in ad- 
vance. Many French farmers employ Jeru- 
salem artichokes for sheep feeding , too much 
of them will stupefy the animals. For horses 
they can be substituted, in part, for oats; but 
above eight quarts a day, the ‘roots induce 
great thirst. It has also been noted that, 
while they are excellent for breeding mares in 
producing milk, the opposite effect results 
when given to sows. The rodts cannot 
be conserved, either in pits or a cellar. 
As a quantity is raised, they should be placed 
in a water-tight trough, renewing the water 
occasionally. Of late the Jerusalem artichoke 
is liable, when continuously cultivated, to be 
attacked by a parasitical mushroom. 

A very ingenious machine is exhibited for 
compressing hay; the peculiarity consists in 
the bundles being ‘‘conical,” instead of square 
blocks. The machine is worked by one or 
two horses ; it seizes the hay as in a threshing 
machine, and carries each feed, in the form 
of equal disks or spirals, into the cylinder, 
where it is pressed home. The ‘‘balls” weigh 
about 34 cwt. per cubic yard; the ligatures 
are in steel wire, and when removed the hay 
can be detached in equal spiral layers. 

There is a movement on foot to organize a 
plan of **exchange farm schools ;” thus a pu- 
pil can pass, during his apprenticeship, from 
one climatic region of the realm to another, 
and if Italy works in, the idea can be usefully 
extended. Italy is on the eve of making ele- 
men agricultural instruction obligatory in 
all her communal schools. The kingdom al- 
ready boasts of two colleges, three special, 
and eighteen farm schools. The State, the 
province, and the parish, contribute in certain 
proportions to sustain these establishments. 

I took a run, a for Save 0, through the 
agricultural section of the ition ; the ac- 
commodation is most ample and convenient ; 
the machinery, as 4 general remark, has a 
more business and marketable, than a show 
look. i 
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parts of Belgium parsnip leaves are mown off 
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There was nothing specially remarkable in 
the annual Horse Show at the Palace of Indus- 
try. ‘There were 442 entries, where dealers 
held the first place. The carriage horses were 
few and the saddle horses less. -The trial of 
trotters was the most interesting, and it is in- 
explitable why an American exhibitor did not 
obtain the blue ribbon ; his horse's action over 
three miles of rounds was as uniform as a piece 
of machinery. ‘The display of Percherons 
was, as usual, fine. 

The Normandy farmers begin to discov- 
er that it pays better to purchase a hatch- 
ing machine, and convert their eggs into poul- 
try, than to export the eggs to England. 

There is nothing new to relate respecting 
the phylloxera ; the complaints of the ravages’ 
are & degree less intense. ‘The season has 
been unfavorable for beet sowings, &c., but 
it may be safely predicted that the area of 
land under this season’s crop will be about the 
same as that for 1877. ‘The congress to dis- 
cuss the points at issue between the beet 
growers and sugar manufacturers will be held 
on the 12th of June. It is proposed that the 
beet be paid for, following the density of the 
juice, to be tested by the ‘‘densimeter,” of 
which 54 degrees would represent 11 per cent. 
of sugar; below this, the prices ought to fall, 
and t0 rise in the contrary case. 





For the New England Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL DISCUSSIONS. 


‘The Worcester West Agricultural Society 
held its fifth convention in March, at Hard- 
wick, Mass. The theme of discussion was 


The Re-seeding of Grass Lands. 


Geo. E. Allen, of Barre, in an able essay 
remarked: ‘It isa conceded point that, for 
several years past, our seasons have been dry, 
which have atlected ‘our pasture and mowing 
lands, and the pertinent question of to-day is, 
how shall we restore them to bearing their 
former quantity in the shortest time, and with 
the least expense ?” 

' From experience and observation, my con- 
viction is*vhat re-seeding in the fall or spring, 
without previous planting or sowing any grain 
whatever, is the quickest, surest, and by far 
the most profitable method. It is the quickest, 
because the farmer, with the same amount of 
manure that would be required to grow an 
acre of corn, will fertilize two acres of grass ; 
and if, as is the custom with our best farmers, 
we apply a quantity of manure to the land at 
the time of seeding to grain, we have applied 
an amount of manure that would have raised 
three crops of good hay, and have employed 
a larger portion than would have been used to 
grow the hay, and have, instead of taking one 
year, been two in doing it. It is the surest, 
because a good catch is more certain; the most 
profitable, because that four acres of good 
grass are worth more than two of grass, one 
of corn, and one of small grain. But the 
strongest point is, that the soil is in a great 
deal better condition to remain for a term of 
years, than when the soil has been cropped 
with corn, beans, pumpkins, and oats. 

Another item of consider@tion is the rela- 
tive labor of gathering each crop. At present 
prices, seven tons of hay in this vicinity, will 
bring $100, and it will take 168 bushels of 
corn to be cut, gathered, husked, shelled, and 
delivered, to offset against cutting and deliv- 
ering the hay. I repeat, that the land is in a 
better condition, when it is seeded with grass, 
to grow a good crop of hay for aterm of vears. 
Let me cite a familiar illustration. My neigh- 
bor, Dr. L. F. Billings, seeded 74 acres in 1860, 
and has not ploughed since. ‘The larger por- 
tion of the stone was converted into a sub- 
stantial stone wall; the remainder used for un- 
derdraining. ‘The land was then leveled and 
ploughed, turning the furrows all one way. 
A good coat of manure was then applied, 
thoroughly worked in, and the land seeded. 
The first year after seeding, 18 ton? were cut ; 
five years after, in 1865, 19 tons and 480 lbs; 
and for the first twelve years, averaged two 
tons to the acre. I might cite many illustra- 
tions of this character. 

If the land is dry, hard, and rocky withal, 
it is well to take a portion of the leisure time 
in the fall. and thoroughly clean the land of 
rocks, level up, and prepare for seed; and 
sow either in the March following, or let it 
remain until May, and then seed, har- 
row, and roll lightly. If, on the other hand, 
the seed is sown in the fall, it is well to sow as 
early as December that it may germinate be- 
fore winter. 

If the land is to be used for pasture, many 
think it is advisable to use different kinds of 
seed, such as orchard grass, Kentucky blue 
grass, Rhode Island bent, redtop and white 
clover. I seeded seven acres of pasturage 
last fall, using these kinds, and addjng a few 
quarts of rye, which latter serves as a mulch, 
protecting the young roots in fall and winter. 
The clover seed will be sown in spring. 

Last fall, I re-seeded 114 acres, 7 of which 
being a hill pasture upon which I used no fer- 
tilizer, but upon the mowing land fifteen loads 
of horse manure to the acre were spread. I 
intend to go over the whole in a short time, 
and sow seed where it may have failed. 

I differ with Prot. Stockbridge *‘That New 
England can compete with the West in raising 
corn.” I base my opinions as seen in the Ag- 
ricultural Report of 1876-7. Let me quote 
the following figures : 

Total value of corn crop in 1865 
In 1875 


$2,953,067 

1,006,384 
Decrease in ten years $1,946,683 
Does this showing indicate that the farmers of 
the old Bay State believe in this fallacy ? 
Now, tura to the same report and see how the 
hay crop stands. We find that in the last 
twenty years, we have made a gain in the to- 
tal value of $1,952,442, or in round numbers, 
$2,000,000. You may purchase in market to- 
day, with 2200 lbs. of hay, one ton of corn 
meal, Does that encourage us to grow corn 
instead of hay? Shall we use the greater 
portion of all our fertilizers to the growth of 
grain, or hay? 

In the discussion that followed, nearly all 
of the speakers had been accustomed to sow 
grain first, for one or two years, but obvious- 
ly none were prepared to criticise this de- 
parture of Mr. Allen’s, still it was without 
the range of their experience. 

Mr. P. H. Babbitt, of Barre, expressed 
his opinion that a great saving was made by 
simply turning the soil, and not re-seeding at 
all. 

In previous sessions it has been shown that 
the grass crop, in view of the,dry seasons, 
was not the principal reliance with some farm- 
ers, but not being the subject of discussion, it 
was not adverted to. A. H. Holland, one of 
our most prosperous farmers, depends largely 
upon green corn fodder. J. T.* Ellsworth, 
for the past twenty-five years, has used roots 
largely, as have quite a number who make 
these substitutes take the place in part of the 
hay crop. 

The next question considered was 


What shall we do with our Milk? 


As this question has been discussed before, 
and reported in these columns, a brief summa- 
ry of the different opinions will be given with- 
out individualizing the speakers. 

It is better for us to run our milk into 
butter and cheese. Milk cannot be sold in 
Boston, excepting for a part of the season, 
when the supply is short. It is said that the 
supply of milk had increased twenty-one per 
ceut within the past year, giving a downward 
tendency to prices, and making the dealers 
more exacting, and inclined to take it only 
when they most need it. Statements were 
now called for in relation to the production of 
the Hardwick and Barre Central cheese facto- 
ries. Statistics are dry, but as your readers 
may naturally wish to make understanding 
comparisons, they are given: ‘Ihe returns of 
the Hardwick showed that the cheese brought 
$11.12 per hundred lbs. net, and it took 10.32 
Ibs. of milk for a pound of cheese. 

The Barre Central had made butter as well 
as cheese, but fearing in spring the supply 
of water would give out, ‘hey had not se- 
cured a large market, and a large amount was 
put into tubs and sold for 23 cts. per lb., a 
much lower price than that quality of butter 
should bring. The amount of milk for cheese, 
only 1,054,621 Ibs; 103,466 lbs. of cheese 
made from same; lbs. of milk to one of 
cheese, 10.19; of butter from the same, 8.224 
Ibs. ; net receipts $11.10 to milk furnishers, 
not including amount received for whey. 
Milk for butter and cheese, 626,457 Ibs; 
cheese from same, 51,506 Ibs. ; Ibs. of milk to 
one of cheese, 12.16 Ibs. ; lbs. of butter from 
same milk, 11.201 Ibs.; net receipts per 1000 
Ibs. of milk $11.40. The whey that was left 
at the factory netted 60 cts. per 1000 lbs. of 
milk. It was estimated that a can of milk 
weighing 20 lbs. will make from one to one and 
a fourth lbs. of butter, under favorable condi- 
tions- 

The “ry ident, T. P. Root, ts “i 

or ga ij ete know. 
Pane by. the < manufacturer and con- 
sumer ; alluded to the elements of decay which 
might exist in the milk, when drawn from the 


cow, and to similar effects when drawn from 
the } gave examples illustrating 





the two points, and their unfortunate effect, 
whether made into butter or cheese, or for 
keeping in the neutral state. Pure milk kept 
pure from destructive agencies, remains sweet 
along time ; the more thoroughly the dairyman 
understands the laws of growth and decay as 
affecting this most important and delicate pro- 
duct, the more uniform and satisfactory will 
be the result. It will be readily seen by the 
reader that the inducements are not very strong, 
in this section, to sell milk to the dealer at 25 
cents @ can. D. W. H. 
Barre Plains, Mass., April 10, 1878. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SOUTHWEST GEORGIA. 
Its Soil, Productions, Climate, and Health—The in- 
ducements it offers to Industrious Emigrants. 


Mr. Eprror :—I propose, in a series of let- 
ters, to talk with your numerous readers about 
the advantages this section of our common 
country offers to the laboring man; and in 
the beginning let me say | am representing no 
land company or emigration society, or any 
thing of the kind, but write solely tor the pur- 
pose of furnishing those of your people who 
contemplate a change of home, information, 
and with the hope of inducing some ot New 
England’s thrifty farmers and laboring people 
to come to our State, if they have made up 
their minds to seek new homes. I will also 
say that | will take great pleasure in answer- 
ing any inquiries for special information—on- 
ly write me, and you shall have a prompt re- 
sponse. 

This, Sumter county, is located midway 
between Macon, Ga., and Eufaula, Ala., the 
22d parallel passes directly through it, and 
the county is about the centre of that portion 
of the State known as Southwest Georgia, or 
the ‘Cotton Belt” of ante-bellum times, and 
has a population of 18,000. It contains 318,- 
831 acres of land, 287,888 acres being im- 
proved, and 30,943 unimproved; but much of 
this improved land, say at least three-fifths of 
it, is not cultivated ; still the greater portion 
of it is quite as productive 4s that which is 
cultivated, and much of it is timbered land, 
connected with the improved farms. ‘Ihe 
reason of so much open improved land lying 
idle, is one of the results of the war, and con- 
sequent necessity for a change in the system 
of farming. ‘There is quite a decrease in the 
number of farm hands now, as compared with 
anterior to the war, hence this alone would 
cause many acres to remain idle and untilled. 

The character of the land is twofold, por- 
tions of the county being red, stiff clay, the 
balance gray, sandy land. In dry years the 
red, level or clay lands produce muth better 
crops than the gray lands, still year in and 
out, most farmers prefer the gray lands. ‘This 
is, probably, attributable to the tact that these 
lands are more easily cultivated, and permit 
a larger acreage to the mule. ‘The prices of 
land vary according to improvements, situa- 
tion, and state of repairs, from one to eight 
dollars per acre—the average prices being 
three to four dollars per acre. 

The productions ot these farms are, as cul- 
tivated by our people, cotton, corn, wheat, 
oats, rye, peas, sweet potatoes, ground peas 
or pea nuts, upland rice, German and cat-tail 
millet, sugar cane, chufas, pumpkins and ker- 
shaws. Still they will produce almost any- 
thing not eminently tropical. Some few of 
our farmers are beginning to plant clover, and 
| have seen finer white and red clover grown 
in this county than | ever saw in any of the 
New England States, and I risk nothing in 
saying that it will become a general crop in a 
few years. , 

The usual yield per acre is about 500 lbs. 
seed cotton, 20 bushels of corn, 15 bushels 
wheat, 40 to 60 bushels oats, 30 to 40 bushels 
rye, peas are never gathered—only partially — 
being left for hog and cattle pasturage, 200 
to 400 bushels sweet potatoes, ground peas 
are never gathered, rice 40 to 60 bushels, su- 
gar cane from 5 to 10 barrels syrup. Peas 
and ground peas are grown on the same land 
with corn, and after the corn is gathered the 
hogs and cattle are pastured on these fields. 

The usual rule of our farmers is to cultivate 
about forty acres of land to every mule, and 
two work hands to every forty acres. If la- 
borers are hired for standing wages, men 
receive from $75 to $125 per year, board and 
a home; women receive from $40 to $80 per 
year, board and a home ; ,but the most general 
custom is for the hands, or as you would term 
them, ‘‘help,” to receive a portion of the crop. 
This portion varies according to the stipula- 
tions of the contract, or, more strictly, accord- 
ing to what the landlord has to furnish. If 
he furnishes nothing but the land and houses 
he receives one-fourth of the cotton and one- 
third of the corn made. If he furnishes the 
land, stock necessary, and half of the running 
expenses of the farm, he receives one-half of 
the entire crops. Of course various contracts 
are made, and it is difficult to give every dif- 
erent form. 

The climate, by a New England man, would 
be termed mild. Our hottest weather usually 
prevails in June, and at noon the thermome- 
ter, in the shade, indicates from 88° to 94°. 
In July the nights begin to get cool, and con- 
tinue so through August and September, but 
it rarely happens that any of our nights are 
close and hot. Uusually a nice breeze, from 
the south, prevails during the night, though 
sometimes this is omitted ; then I am reminded 
of a summer's night in the hotels of Boston or 
New York. Frost appears any where from 
the middle of October to the first of Decem- 
ber. Our winters, while we call them cold, 
are, probably, not so. I never saw weather 
colder than 20° above zero here, and this only 
for an hour early of a morning and for three 
to five mornings of the whole winter. Usu- 
ally the thermometer marks, in the morning, 
from 26° to 34°, at noon 40° to 48°, at even- 
ing 35° to 45°. 

3ut lest I be wearisome and occupy too 
much space in the Farmer, I will say **good- 
bye,” reserving further details for subsequent 
articles. F. E. Burke. 

Americus, Georgia, June 8, 1878. 





For tne New England Farmer. 
NOTES FROM VERMONT. 


Mr. Eprror:—The farmers of the Green 
Mountain State are feeling the depressing in- 
fluences which affect agricultural as well as 
other pursuits throughout the country. At 
the same time, we are aware that farmers are 
suffering less from financial embarrassment 
than other classes. ‘There is, among the farm- 
ers in this State, a widely spread teeling that 
we must meet and overcome the decline in 
prices of farm products by producing a better 
quality and greater quantity of merchantable 
articles, and find ‘for them a discriminating 
market ; in other words, practice a better sys- 
tem of farming. Farmers are on the alert to 
learn better methods. The man who can 
show that he is gaining better results, and can 
tell how he does it, is sure of an attentive au- 
dience who are willing to admit the possibility 
of better crops than they have grown. The 
Board of Agriculture, the Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation, and the agricultural papers are doing 
a great work, instructing the people, and es- 
pecially in arousing their cnthadinen to do 
better, and creating a willingness to learn how. 
You are doing your ‘all share of this good 
work for the farmers of Vermont and New 
England, and I am glad to sustain your hands 
asfarasI may. The outlook for farming is, 
on the whole, very encouraging. Business 
depressions have brought us down nearly, if 
not quite, to the ‘‘bed rock,” and with the new 
impulse which comes with the reaction on a 
more healthful basis of things, better times 
may be looked for. 

Among the many improvements which have 
been accepted by farmers are better imple- 
ments for preparing a seed bed in the soil. 
When the soil, newly cleared, was light and 
porous, full of humus (decayed vegetable 
matter) and rich in all the elements of plant 
nutrition, a crude system of culture produced 
abundant crops. But the soil hassettled down 
by its own weight, and the tramping of do- 
mestic animals, and the humus having long ago 
disappeared along with a large portion of the 
plant food, it is found that by Detter culture 
alone can we obtain good crops. The hard 
sod must be turned by a plough that will 
crumble it, followed by harrows that will pul- 
verize the soil so that the fibrous roots of 
ag can spread through its whole substance. 

o illustrate this point, let me mention a #in- 
gle instance. One of the best and most suc- 
cessful farmers of my acquaintance, who raises 
twelve or fifteen acres of corna year on tough, 
witchgrass sod, says that he can account for 
his large of corn for seven or eight 
years past, only by the use of one of the im- 
proved swivel ploughs. It fits the soil for 
sowing much better than the old patterns he 
aera it Lay Bag of labor = har- 
ro about pays is plough each year. 
onally lopectenl is the —_ It 
be adapted to its work. I have had occasion 
to examine and notice the jon of an as- 
sortment of harrows 





This cuts up and pulverizes the furrow, wheth- | 


sowing. It accomplishes this work without 
packing the soil or turning up the sod. For 
burying witchgrass, root and branch, it is 
very ettectual. ‘The testimony in favor of this 
style of harrow is that ‘‘it is as much of an 
advance over the old ‘Shares,’ as that was 
over the old A harrow with straight teeth.” 
After that comes the smoothing harrow, by 
which the land is leveled for planting or sow- 
ing. ‘The teeth may be straight, or inclined 
backward. There should be a good many of 
them, (seventy-five will do very well.) The 
frame should be hinged. On the farm referred 
to, a home-made harrow is used. Last comes 
the seeding harrow. ‘he one used here is 
very light, wood, 14 inch oak, Cross pieces, 
14 x 3 inches in two parts, hinged; one 
hundred teeth, five inches long, tapered to a 
point, driven up through wood and cinched, 
with a rivet, by the side of each one to pre- 
vent splitting. They are set tapering back- 
ward. It takes a sweep of eight feet and is 
easily drawn by one horse. his is used be- 
fore and after sowing grass seed, and on corn 
before it comes up, and until it is three or four 
inches high. 1 have never seen so perfect a 
*‘catch” of grass as iollows the use of this 
harrow. The seed is covered so uniformly at 
a proper depth, and the surface so smovth, 
and soil so fine, that every seed appears to 
germinate and live. It might appear like an 
extravagant statement to say that these three 
harrows pay for themselves each year on the 
farm referred to, where ten acres of corn, and 
fifteen of sowed grain are raised, but | am sat- 
isfied that the truth would fall but little short 
of that. 

lt was my intention, when I started, to say 
something of the use of 


Commercial Fertilizers 
to piece out and supplement stable manure, 
and help in the restoration of fertility to our 
worn out farms. The subject is regarded 
with great interest by our farmers. My yarn 
is already spun so long that I will brietly tell 
you of some experiments of my own. 

Having more land that needed breaking up 
than the stable manure would dress, 1 became 
interested in the use of chemical manure for 
the corn crop, which gives me a crop from un- 
productive land, increasing the bulk, and es- 
pecially the value of the stable manure of the 
tollowing season, and also enabling me to re- 
serve a portion of the stable manure for direct 
application to the grass crop, a matter of the 
very highest importance, which | may write 
you more about at a future time. The 
saving of stable manure on Vermont farms is, 
however, receiving, as it deserves, more atten- 
tion, and should be attended to before paying 
out money for fertilizers. 

The season has been at least three weeks in 
advance of the average in Vermont, but so 
wet as to prevent working the land of most 
farms much earlier than usual. 

C. Horace Hupsarp. 

Springfield, Vt., April, 1878. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SECURE A HOME. 


Among the many lessons which we may 
learn from the long continued hard times, 
perhaps none is more important than this, 
that every family ought to have a home of 
their own, somewhere, however humble it may 
be, with land enough to supply the means of 
subsistence. It need not be a large farm; an 
acre or two of good land, well managed, will 
produce more than many acres poorly cared 
for. Lands are expensive near cities and villa- 


just as productive, and will do quite as much 
towards supporting one’s own family. 

The ownership of land, with skill in its 
cultivation, and love for the work—these form 
the surest basis of independence. To be sure 
the burden of hard times falls heavily upon 
land-owners as well as upon other laboring 
men, but not inexactly the same way. Farm- 
ers can, at least, be reasonably sure of their 
living, even in the most unfavorable times, 
and that is no mean consideration. The 
‘*banks” of mother earth pay the highest in- 
terest on all judicious investments. They are 
not affected by commercial panics, and they 
are far less liable to failure than other banks. 
As far as one’s own support goes, stock is gen- 
erally ‘‘at par” even if stocks arenot. Doubt- 
less there are many who would gladly secure 
a home if they cdhld, but to whom, even in 
the best of times, the idea seems hopeless. 
But there are many others who seem to care 
nothing for a home, while the days of prosper- 
ity last. What's the use, they say, of having 
a home so long as one can earn enough to lire 
a good tenement? They ‘*would not take a 
farm as a gift and be obliged to work on it.” 
When business is brisk and they can earn 
good wages, all goes on swimmingly. They 
obey at least one Scripture injunction, ‘*Take 
no thought for the morrow.” The experience 
of past years, which would tell them that there 
must be an occasional recurrence of hard 
times as surely as the storm follows the sun- 
shine, is all unheeded. They ‘‘make hay 
while the sun shines,” but tco often fail to lay 
up any for winter use. Sad indeed is the 
condition of those who have no home of their 
own, and can only just ‘‘keep along’ when 
times are at their best. The high rents 
charged for tenements in manufacturing vil- 
lages, must bea serious drain upon the resour- 
ces of laboring men. In matters of food, 
dress, furniture, &c., they must not fall be- 
hind their neighbors, on any consideration. 
They may not be intentionally extravagant, 
but they fail to study economy. ‘*What 
would be the use?” And if to these expenses 
be added those of liquors, cigars, horse hire, 
etc., can we wonder that there is not much 
left for the proverbial ‘rainy day?” After a 
time the mutterings of the storm are heard. 
As when we hear the roll of distant thunder, 
we comfort ourselves with the vague hope 
that it will not come near, or at least, that it 
will not last long, so we try to think about the 
threatened hard times. But by this time we 
have learned that storms, both physical and 
commercial, can be of much longer duration 
than we expected, and nowsomany of these 
people are wishing that they had land to cul- 
tivate. Taught by stern experience, they 
realize at last that the most truly independent 
life is that of the farmer. In seasons of en- 
forced idleness, how gladly would they seek 
from the generous soil the means of living, 
which must come from some source. Will 
they learn wisdom from this hard experience ? 
When times are good will they strive earnest- 
ly to secure for themselves the home which 
they so much desire ? Martie. 

Marlboro’, Mass., May, 1878. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HORSES OR OXEN FOR FARM WORK. 


Mr. Eprror :—I have been much interested 
in your editorials on Ploughs and Ploughing, 
and especially on Horses vs. Oxen for Plough- 
ing and general Farm Work. I noticed, in 
your remarks to your Spencer correspondent, 
you say: ‘‘As to the cost of keeping horses, 
compared with oxen, we are not sure but 
the former may not be kept quite as cheaply.” 
I think they may be kept a good deal cheaper. 
A pair of oxen weighing 3700 pounds will eat, 
on an average, nearly one ton of good hay per 
month, besides six or eight quarts of grain 
each per day, while a pair of horses weighing 
2000 pounds, with that amount of grain, 
would not require more than one-half as much 
hay, making an item worth saving, especially 
to a farmer of small means. 

Your Spencer correspondent says: ‘‘The 
cost of harness and keeping them in repair 
may be reckoned as five to fifty,” which I ad- 
mit, and ‘the work of taking care of the 
horses and putting on the harnesses the same.” 
But I fail to see why it should be any more 
work to take care of horses than oxen, for I 
don’t believe he lets his oxen go without be- 
ing kept clean, and I think it.is quite as much 
work to keep an ox clean as a horse. As to 
the cost of putting on the harness, I think, if 
he was going half a mile to plough, he would 
harness a pair of horses and get to ploughing 
just as quick as he would with oxen. There 
are many farms on which a pair of oxen and 
one horse are now kept, where two horses 
could do all the work, thus saving the keep- 
ing of one animal for team. 

“he your remarks you say that ‘‘the declin- 
ing years of a horse are not pleasant to look 
upon from a financial point of view,” but is a 
farmer obliged to wear out a horse? A horse 
eight or ten years old will sell as high in mar- 
ket as one younger, and one four or five years old 
will do farm work and still be gaining in value 
for a market horse. Instead of ing West 
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SOILING COWS. 


Having had quite a number of letters mak- 
ing inquiries with reference to my system of 
soiling, 1 thought it best to wait till such times 
as | could report, as 1 advanced in feeding. 
To-day, May 22, | have finished feeding win- 
ter rye from a half acre of land. 1 began on 
the 4th of May, when it had just began to 
head out; when | finished it was not in blos- 
som, though tour feet Ingh. ‘This 1 ted to 
eight cows ; they have had the range of a hill- 
side, an old river terrace; a little grass grows 
on it, which | find increases every year as it 
is fertilized by the droppings from the cows -« 
the few hours they occupy it each day. 1 do 
not think it weil to keep my cows too closely 
stabled, but turn them out six or eight hours 
daily. My rye Il feed three timesa day, and 
generally tresh-cut every time; in addition 
to this they have had about half a bushel 
brewer's grain daily. My spring rye is not 
ready to feed yet; I do not feed it till it 
heads out; but 1 always keep a reserve force, 
and this is orchard grass, which has just be- 
gun to head. i fed it to-day for the tirst time 
this year. For assisting in soiling it is an ex- 
celient grass, and as my land is rather light, 
it comes carly and makes a good growth be- 
fore dry weather arrives. Last spring | seed- 
ed down a small piece of land with orchard 
grass, perennial rye grass, and tall meadow 
oat grass, with some clover; these all blos- 
aom together, and I expect by the middle of 
June tv have them inthe barn, made into hay. 
1 shall put in about three acres of Hungarian, 
but thus 1 shall make into hay. 1 have put in 
three lots of corn to feed green—the first on 
the 4th of May, another on the 12th, and an- 
isth. I shall continue to plant 
corn abuut in ius order till the middle of June, 
if not but as | propose to report my 
progress trom time to time, | shall make my 
articles short, and probably some questions 
may be asked which | shall answer as 1 go 
along.— Thos. Whittaker, Liliside Farm, 
Mass., in N. Y. Tribune. r 
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ADULTERATION OF MILE. 


The following is the act to prevent the adul- 
teration of milk and prevent the traflic in im- 
pure and unwholesome milk, as passed by the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature and 18 DOW a 
law :— 

Section 1. Any person or persons who 
shall knowingly seli or exchange, or expose 
for sale or exchange, any impure, adulterated 
or unwholesome milk, shall be deemed guilty 
ol a misdemeanor, and on conviction shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than twenty 
dollars tor each and every offence, and if the 
tine be not paid shall be imprisoned for not 
less than fifteen days, or until -said fine shall 
be paid. 

Sec. 2. That any person who shallgdulterate 
milk with the view of offering the same for 
sale or exchange shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, on conviction, shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than ten dollars 
for each and every offence, and if the fine be 
not paid, shall be imprisoned for not less than 
eight days or until said fine is paid. 

Sec. 5. That any person or persons who 
shall, in any cities, boroughs and villages 
having a population of one thousand inhabi- 
tants and upwards, engage in or carry on the 
sale, exchange or traflic in milk, shall have 
the carriage or vehicle from which the same 
is vended conspicuously marked with his or 
their names, also indicating the locality from 
whence said milk is obtained or where pro- 
duced, and that for every neglect of such 
marking the person or persons neglecting 
shall be subject to the penalties provided for 
in section second of this act. 

Sec. 4. That for marking wagons or vehi- 
cles so as to convey the idea that said milk 1s 
procured from or produced in a different lo- 
cality than it really is, the person or persons 
so offending shall be subject to a fine of fifty 
dollars or imprisonment not less than. thirty 
days or both, at the discretion of the Court. 

Sec. 5.--—That the addition of water to the 
milk is hereby declared an adulteration; that 
any milk obtained from animals fed on distil- 
lery waste or any substance in a state of pu- 
trefaction, is hereby declared to be impure 
and uuwholesome. 





SALT FOR STOCK. 

The use of salt for dairy cows varies with 
the season and the flow of milk. The larger 
the flow and the more immature the feed, the 
greater the amount of salt required. In 
June, for example, when the flow is abund- 
ant and the grass tender, more salt is required 
than in November, when there is less milk 
and the grass is better supplied with mineral 
matter. Inthe former case, the 
salt where they can have access to it every day 
or oftener; in the latter, twice a week will 
answer all demands. ‘The best way | have 
tried for salting cows is to keep a little salt in 
the manger, where they can have access to it 
every ume they come into the stable to be 
milked. They will lick a little every time 
they come in when the grass is very tender. 
Salting twice a week is then not enough, as 
tests made upon the quantity and quality of 
milk have proved. Later in the season they 
will take it less frequently. If salt can be 
had ad libitum, cows will never eat any more 
than is required for their good, but if it is fed 
only at long intervals, they often eat to their 
injury. For salting young cattle, the best ar- 
rangement | know otf is to place rock salt ina 
suitable box, or half barrel, where they can 
have easy access to it, and under a cover so as 
to protect it from wasting by rain. This 
avoids both excesses and deficiencies, and re- 
quires the least labor and attention.—Lro/. 
L. B. Arnold, in N. Y. Tribune. 
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Tue Removal or THE “*WuHeEat Bett” 
westward is strikingly exhibited by the trade 
of Cleveland. Only thirty-five years ago, she 
shipped more wheat than any other port on 
the great lakes, Buffalo alone excepted. Mas- 
sillon, now scarcely known in the wheat trade, 
was the chief point of original receipt, and re- 
ceived a larger amount of wheat than any 
other port of the world from the actual pro- 
ducers. Now both Cleveland and Massillon 
draw a large proportion of their breadstulls 
from the northwest. Westward, the wheat 
producing region takes its way, but this con- 
dition of affairs, although it will last for many 
years, will not be permanent. With improved 
agriculture, wheat will again be grown in 
large quantities where it is now neglected ; 
and the increased settlement of the West will, 
after a certain point is reached, provide con- 
sumers nearer the places of production in that 
region.— Buffalo Courier. 





Youne Cuicks.—Those now out, need ex- 
tra care and attention. Animal food of some 
kind is of the utmost importance; there be- 
ing no worms or insects now for them to catch. 
Ground scraps, beef or pork scalded with their 
soft food are excellent; if this is not obtaina- 
ble boil up a sheep’s haslet or some beet's 
liver or rough meat, scald the feed with the 
boiling liquor and stir the meat in, first hav- 
ing “= it fine. Feed them little and 
often. Don't give them enough to leave it 
and tread it into the dirt. Be sure they are 
kept warm. If with the hen, have them in a 
sunny spot, protected from the wind, so that 
when the hen is eating or standing around, 
the little chicks are not suffering from the cold. 
It is tor this reason that the artificial mother is 
recommended ; the brooder is always ready 
for them and they avoid being chilled. 





Parasires uN SHap.— Considerable excite- 
ment has been caused at New York and along 
the North River by the discovery by Dr. A. 
Clendinen of parasites resembling trichinz in 
the gills and lining membranes of the shad 
recently taken in those waters. He was led 
to make the investigations by being called to 
attend several tamilies who had been made 
dangerously sick by eating these fish, and the 
result has been the discovery of these danger- 
ous organisms, which caused so many deaths 
by their presence in pork several years ago. 
Other persons who have made similar investi- 
gations, while admitting the presence of para- 
sites, deny that they are trichinw, and the 
doctor is now waiting for the arrival of more 
delicate optical instruments than he now pos- 
sesses to definitely settle the matter. Mean- 
time the consumption of shad has almost en- 
tirely ceased along the Hudson river. 





Thomas Merrill of Newburyport lost 
a oF ie horse last week from hydrophobia. 
The horse was bitten by @ strange dog four 
weeks ago, and a cow, which has also died of 
the same disease. The horse was almost be- 
yond control before it died, kicking his stall 
to pieces, snapping and biting everything with- 
in reach. The owner had to lash him down 








before he died to prevent other damage. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


- 15 cents per line. 


Advertisements, 1st insertion, - - 

Each subsequent insertion, . . - 12 
Business Notices, each insertion. -20 “ “ 
Double Column, “ ee, ee Le, 
Reading Matter Notices,---;--50 “ “ 


Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
as Tuesday, to secure insertion. 

Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonpareil measure. 

Transient advertising must be prepaid. 

Extra display, including double column advertise. 
ments, end appropriate cuts, allowed at reason le 
rates. 

No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar, 
and no gift enterprise, lottery swindle, or any other 
humbug taken at any price. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 

BR The above are net prices for all advertising less 
tnan $100 in amount. 








REVIEW OF THE WEEE. 

The chief interest in our foreign news 
grows out of the meeting of the Berlin Con- 
gress. It was formally opened on Thursday 
of last week, and Prince Bismarck selected to 
preside. He made a speech to the plenipo- 
tentiaries on assuming the duties to which he 
had been called. Remarks were also made 
by Lord Beaconsfield. A rumor was current 
in London that an agreement had been ar- 
rived at between England and Russia, the 
principal features of which were a division of 
Bulgaria into two provinces and the retroces- 
sion of Bessarabia. The other points have 
reference to the reorganization of Thessaly, 
Epirus and other Greek provinces. Ketouris 
to be ceded by Turkey to Persia, and Bayazid 
to Turkey. The questions of the passage of 
the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus are to be 
submitted to the Congress. It is claimed that 
the question of the simultaneous withdrawal 
of the Russian army and the British fleet from 
the vicinity of Constantinople will be the 
first great obstacle to be disposed of by the 
Congress. It is said that Lord Beaconsfield 
demands that arrangements to this end be 
made immediately, and that Russia’s repre- 
sentative strongly opposes the proposition. 
The other plenipotentiaries, however, are 
making strenuous efforts to reconcile the ex- 
isting differences, with fair prospects of suc- 
cess. Count Andrassy admits that Austria is 
mobilizing 100,000 troops for the purpose of 
enforcing the decrees of the Congress if nec- 
essary. The question of admitting the Greek 
delegates was discussed on Monday. ‘The 
English operatives’ strike is thought to be 
virtually at an end, and the masters have con- 
sented to oper their mills and give their work- 
men a chance to resume work if they desire. 
The approaching elections in France and 
Germany are attracting considerable atten- 
tion. The Republicans expect to obtain their 
majority in the French Senate. The ministry 
of Belgium has resigned in consequence of 
the liberal successes in the late election. 

Congress has been completing its work on 
the appropriation bills. The river and harbor 
and army appropriation bills passed on Satur- 
day. The sundry civil appropriation bill un- 
der consideration by the Senate has been 
largely increased. The House adopted a re- 
solve declaring that Hayes and Wheeler hav- 
ing been declared duly elected by the 44th 
Congress, there exists no power to reverse 
that Proctor Knott dissented. 
Tuesday was finally fixed for adjournment, 
instead of Monday, and then a further post 
ponement was voted, to Wednesday. 

On the 12th, the Quebec strikers broke into 
and plundered a flour store on St. Paul street 
of two hundred barrels of flour, and also as- 
saulted the military, several artillery men be- 
ing injured. The soldiers were finally com- 
pelled to open fire on the rioters and two men 
were killed and several wounded. This ac- 
tion of the military caused the mob to dis- 
perse and order was soon restored. At last 
accounts the city was quiet. 

Reports show that there will be an unpre- 
cedentedly heavy wheat crop this year. 

The Lechmere Bank, Cambridge, has re- 
covered part of the bonds and securities 
stolen from a few months since. 

A body of U. S. troops under Gen. Me- 
Kenzie have crossed the Mexican frontier in 
pursuit of raiders. 
cover American horses in possession of Esco- 
bedo, and indirectly to disperse the revolu- 
tionary forces threatening the Diaz Govern- 
ment. 

Charles H. North & Co.’s pork-packing es- 
tablishment in Somerville was burned Sunday 
night. Four acres of buildings occupied by 
the firm in its extensive business were entire- 
ly consumed. The loss is roughly estimated 
at from $600,000 to $700,000. Four dwell- 
ing-houses were also burned. 

There are fears that the hostile Indians will 
give the troops hard work this summer. La- 
test reports state that they are, to the number 
of five hundred, moving on Camp Harney, 
Oregon, which place it was expected they 
would capture Wednesday, when a terrible 
slaughter would ensue, as a large number of 
whites are congregated at that point for pro- 
tection. All the available Government troops 
are pushing forward to that point, but it is 
doubtful if they succeed in reaching it in sea- 
son to be of service. 

We have had some rain since our last, and 
the ground is now in good condition. The 
weather has been warmer for two or three 
days, and it really seems like June weather, 
at last. Wednesday opens clear and warm. 


decision. 


Their purpose is to re- 





THE HOSTILE INDIANS. 

All the news from the West indicates that 
a serious Indian war is about breaking out. 
A general uprising is feared in Idaho, Utah 
and Nevada, and troops are being dispatched 
to the most exposed positions. Old frontiers- 
men are of the opinion that all the Indian 
tribes and scattered bands in southern Idaho 
and eastern Oregon are preparing for an up- 
rising against the whites, and that the savages 
will be able to muster at least 1000 warriors. 
The hostiles are concentrating in large num- 
bers at Stein’s mountain, to which point Gen. 
Howard has ordered several companies of fed- 
eral soldiers. A dispatch of the 18th, from 
San Francisco, says :— 

Chief Winnemucca has returned to Ber- 
nard’s and Whipple’s camp on the Owyhee riv- 
er. He says the hostiles are killing hundreds 
of cattle and leaving their carcasses to rot. 
The hostiles have left Stein Mountain and are 
moving toward Harney Valley, thence to 
Matthew's Agency and Snake river, and they 
will probably keep on until they effect a junc- 
tion with the Columbia river Indians which, 
added to their forces, will, they calculate, en- 
able them to sweep the country. Camp Har- 
ney will probably be captured by the Indians 
to-morrow, and if so, there will be a terrible 
slaughter of the whites congregated there for 

rotection. Nothing has been heard from 
loward since yesterday. If he does not ef- 
fect a junction with Stewart’s forces, the party 
accompanying him from Camp Lyon could 
easily be captured by the savages. The gen- 
eral situation is quite critical, and the massa- 
cres that will be perpetrated bid fair to ex- 
ceed in number those of the Nez Perces war. 





A Fatt or Sutpnur.—During the heavy 
showers at Hyde Park, Monddy morning, a 
considerable quantity of fine sulpbur fell with 
the rain in several parts of the town. The 
ground presented a peculiar yellow appearance 
and the grass and weeds in some places re- 
ceived a bright-yellow coating. Subsequent 
showers washed away most of the strange 
product, but yellow patches of it remained 
upon the ground until evening. 


The same phenomenon is reported at other 
places. We presume an investigation would 
show that the substance taken for sulphur is 
simply the pollen of some flower—probably 
the blossom of some species of pine. Such 
showers of pollen are by no means infrequent, 
and are often mistaken for falls of sulphur. 





Tux Waeat Cror.—It is apparent that 
an immense crop of wheat will be harvested 
in the Northwest this season. The entire 
crop is now estimated at 426,000,000 bushels, 
which allows 60 millions to Minnesota, 50 mil- 
lions to Nebraska, 25 millions to Kansas, 45 
millions to Iowa, 20 millions to Indiana and 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

We briefly announced in our last the death 
of the great American poet, Witt1aM CULLEN 
Bryant, which occurred at New York on 
Wednesday morning, 12th inst. The cause of 
his death was over-exertion and exposure to 
the sun while participating in the exercises of 
unveiling the Mazzini ‘statue in New York. 
After the exercises, he went with a friend to 
his house and just as he was entering the door 
was seized with a fainting fit and fell, receiv- 
ing a severe shock. At first, hopes were felt 
for his recovery, but during the last week he 
failed rapidly, and finally paralysis set in, and 
he died without pain. The following brief 
‘summary gives a sketch of his life :— 

William Cullen Bryant was born in Cum- 
mington, Hampshire county, Mass., November 
3, 1794. His father was a physician of more 
than ordinary ability and culture, who had the 
sagacity to detect and the skill to encourage 
and direct the manifestations of genius which 
exhibited themselves in the son as soon as he 
had learned to read. It is said that at five 
years of age he wrote verses which are quite 
respectable, and at ten his poetry was given 
to the world through the columns of the local 
papers. At the age of thirteen, he published 
a political satire upon Jefferson's embargo, 
which so pleased the Federalists of Western 
Massachusetts that two editions were sold in 
quick succession. 

When about sixteen years of age, he entered 
Williams College in an advanced class, where 
he remained two years, but did not graduate. 
On leaving college, he read law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar, commencing practice at 
Plymouth, but subsequently removed to Great 
Barrington, where he married and continued to 
practice law. But, although Mr. Bryant was 
a well-read lawyer and gave strict attention 
to his business, the profession was not to his 
liking. Consequently, in 1824, he resolved to 
remove to New York and devote himself to 
literature. In 1825, he became the editor of 
the New York Review, and about the same 
time he became associated with several litera- 
ry men and artists in the publication of the 
Talisman.’ A year later, he became one of 
the editors of the New York Evening Post, 
and a few years later, he became the editor-in- 
chief, which relation he retained ever since. 
In fact, he may be said to have been the lead- 
ing editor of the Post since 1826—a period of 
more than halfa century. 

While Mr. Bryant impressed his principles 
upon the paper, and exerted a salutary influ- 
ence on the politics of the country, he has been 
much more noted as a poet and man of letters 
than as a journalist. In the former capacity 
he first became famous. At the age of eigh- 
teen he wrote ‘*Thanatopsis,” which appeared 
in the North American Review, and created 
a profound impression in literary circles and 
stamped the author as a man of too rare ge- 
nius to remain long in obscurity. ‘‘The Water- 
fowl” was the next piece which followed ‘*Than- 
atopsis.” In 1821, he published a small vol- 
ume of poems which at once gave the young 
man a prominent position among the poets 
not only of his own country but of England. 
Since that time, Mr. Bryant has written much, 

only te add to his fame, and to bear witness 
to the greatness of his genius and his exalted 
character as aman. Fis works are read and 
admired wherever men and women are cul- 
tured, and will hold # prominent place among 
the literature of the language as long as it is 
employed to express the thoughts of intelli- 
gent people. 

Outside of the field of the poet, Mr. Bry- 
ant has distinguished himself in literature. 
As a prose writer, he was distinguished for 
signal excellences both of thought and ex- 
pression. In 1850, was published Mr. Bry- 
ant’s ‘‘Letters of a Traveler,” a book written 
here and there, but which betrays the habits 
of observation and the peculiarities of the man. 
His public addresses on varied topics may be 
styled as models in diction as well as in their 
general character. 

For many years, Mr. Bryant has owned 
half, or nearly half, of the stock of the Post, 
which has been a profitable investment. By 
his carefulness he has accumulated a handsome 
property. He has two children, daughters, 
one of whom is the wife of Parke Godwin, 
and the other is unmarried. 





SERIOUS ACCIDENT. 

On Wednesday of last week, a party of 
gentlemen started from Newburyport to make 
a journey to this city by coach, in the old 
fashioned style. The coach, which is one in 
regular use between Amesbury and Exeter, 
was nearly loaded with sixteen passengers, 
eight of whom were inside and eight on top. 
All went well at the beginning of the journey, 
and much interest was shown along the route. 
At Lynn, just as the coach began descending 
the hill near Laighton St., the rear axle broke 
close to the off hind-wheel, and the vehicle 
turned over on its side, the passengers being 
thrown in a heap upon the road. The driver, 
Edmund Knight, eighty-one years old, and 
who years ago was a driver for the Eastern 
Stage Company on this very route, was thrown 
quite a distance to the ground, his fall being 
broken by striking another man. The horses 
started to run, but the old man hung on to the 
reins and was dragged some little distance 
before they were stopped. He was not seri- 
ously injured. Silas Plummer’s leg was dislo- 
cated and his shoulder broken. Charles H. 
Smith’s leg was broken at the knee, and he 
was badly bruised. Captain George L. Wood 
had a leg, and Daniel A. Goodwin wrist broken. 
Two others were somewhat bruised, but the 
rest escaped almost any injury. The trip, of 
course, came to an end, but, as the injuries are 
none of them fatal, fortunately, the company 
express their intention to try it again here- 
after. 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s MurRDER.—Manager 
John T. Ford of Baltimore, who was the own- 
er of the theatre in which President Lincoln 
was assassinated, has published a detailed the- 
ory that Booth was inspired to the perpetra- 
tion of his terrible crime by the play of Julius 
Cesar, and took Brutus for his model. It al- 
so appears that the justification of the deed to 
which Booth referred in his dying hours was 
intrusted to an actor who burned it in a par- 
oxysm of fear. Mr. Ford is positive that Mrs. 
Surratt had no knowledge of the intention of 
Booth to assassinate the President. 





Tue Mr. Vernon AssociaTion.—The 
lady regents of the Mount Vernon Associa- 
tion were in session last week, Mrs. Lorenzo 
D. M. Sweat of Maine presiding. Neither 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island nor New Hamp- 
shire is represented on the Board. Mrs. 
Hudson is the regent for Connecticut and 
Mrs. J. Gregory Smith was elected regent for 
Vermont. During the past thirteen months 
there have been 15,334 visitors, each one 
paying a quarter of a dollar to the fund for 
repairs and expenses. A new steamer has 
been built to convey visitors from Washing- 
ton. 





Murper In VERMONT.—On Friday evening, 
14th, at East Middlebury, Vt., a man named 
Luke Piper was upon Mr. J. J. Kelsey's 
premises fishing, ard Mr. Kelsey requested 
him to leave. Piper, it is alleged, refused to 
leave, and Kelsey: attempted to eject him, 
when Piper picked up his shot gun and shot 
Kelsey through the lower intestines, mortally 
wounding him. Kelsey was removed to the 
house as speedily as possible, and medical as- 
sistance summoned. Piper was found hiding 
in the woods, Monday, and was committed to 
jail. 





te A Columbus man says he started thirty 
years ago to make $1,400,000. He has got 
the fourteen, but the ciphers bother him. 

Now, here is just the difference between the 
West and the East. Here, we find no trouble 
whatever in getting the ciphers, but the four- 
teen is beyond reach. Who wonders that the 
‘‘star of empire” tends westward ? 





Tue Firtny Discuarces and Bad 
Breath incidental to Catarrh d after a few 
doses of mp’s RapicaL Cure ror CaTARRH. 





60 millions to the more Southern States. 


Lie of the memhracou ning, he Done aad 


EXHIBITION, OR EXPOSITION. 

A correspondefit calls our attention to the 
fact that in speaking of the coming exhibi- 
tion of the Charitable Mechanics Association, 
we made use of the term ‘Exposition,” 
which, he claims, is a French word, and ‘has 
quite another possible meaning, viz :—to ex- 
plain or expound any subject.” That is all 
true, and yet we consider our use of the 
word not merely defensible but correct. As 
the word is used, in the primary meaning 
given by Webster, it is synonymous with 
‘*Exhibition,” and we much prefer employing 
synonyms conveying the same idea to the in- 
variable use of the same word. That our 
correspondent, as well as those who are in- 
terested in the question, may see that the po- 
sition we take is correct, we quote the full 
definition of the word from Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary :— 
Exposition (eks-po-zish un), expositio 

from exponere; Fr. expositi itio, Sp. 

exposicion, It. esposizione. | 

1. The act of exposing or laying open; a setting to 
public view; hence, a public exhibition or show, as 
of the products of art, industry, and the like; as, the 
Great Exposition at Paris. 

2. The act of expounding or of laying open the 
sense or es | of an author, or passage; explana 
tion; interpretation; hence, also, a work containing 
explanations or interpretations, or the sense put 
upon a passage by an interpreter. 

You know the law; your exposition 
Hath been most sound. 


Shak. 
3. Situation or position with reference to direction 
of view or accessibility to influence of climate, &e.; 


— te a 

But, even allowing that the original mean- 
ing of the word was not that of ‘setting to 
public view,” it is certain that the word has 
acquired that meaning and is so used by com- 
petent authority, and that should be decisive. 
There are many words in the language which 
have now a different meaning from what they 
bore originally, yet they have become not only 
well understood in their new significance but 
are recognized by all literary men. We do 
not usually look to newspapers as authorities 
on etymological questions, for they are neces- 
sarily compiled in a hurry, and proof readers 
are not infallible, but we venture to say that, 
but for the editorial supervision, some of the 
best known writers would occasionally make a 
poor appearance in print. 


n [(Lat. 


, » exp 











ACCIDENT AT THE BROOKLYN 
BRIDGE. 

On Friday afternoon, 14th, while workmen 
engaged on the Brooklyn bridge were lower- 
ing one of the large cables the tackle parted 
at the anchorage on the New York side and 
instantly killed ‘Thomas Blake, a laborer. 
Three men were dangerously wounded. The 
tackle parted at the Water street anchorage 
and a huge iron shoe weighing between 800 
and 900 pounds shot over the adjoining houses 
as if fired from a cannon and lodged in a huge 
pile of granite at pier 29 East River, one hun- 
dred feet distant from the bridge pier on the 
New York side. The iron ‘‘shoe” knocked 
down several chimneys and completely de- 
molished the telegraph wires on South street. 
A hasty inspection of the lodging place of the 
iron ‘‘shoe” and cable attached to it showed 
the latter lying on a pile of stones about six 
feet above the level of the street, while the ca- 
ble had split apart and the strands or wires 
composing it were bent and twisted into every 
conceivable shape and dangled frum the road- 
way of the great stone pier over the interven- 
ing space between the pier and the street. 
In less than ten minutes the most intense ex- 
citement prevailed about the works, and 
scores of women applied at the gates to ascer- 
tain whether or not their husbands were hurt. 
The cause of the accident was the giving way 
of the cable rope and tackle that were used to 
support the great cable while it was being 
lowered into its place. The same tackling 
had been successfully used before, and it was 
deemed sufficiently strong. 





SERIOUS RIOT IN QUEBEC. 

On Wednesday, 12th, the labor troubles in 
Quebec, which for several days had created 
intense excitement in the city, culminated in a 
serious riot. ‘The military were called out by 
the authorities. The rioters paraded the city, 
and finally formed in procession and proceed- 
ed down Mountain Hill to Renaud’s flour store, 
and immediately began to remove flour. Re- 
naud remonstrated, but they stated that they 
were starving, and must eat or die. In the 
scramble, Renaud was struck violently in the 
face. The crowd rolled out 400 barrels of 
flour, and stopped horses to cart it home. 
Those refusing were struck down and the 
horses taken from them. 4 

The mob then attacked the soldiers. The 
riot act was read, and finally the troops were 
compelled to fire on the rioters. One man 
named Beaudoire, a young Frenchman late 
from France, was killed, and another of the 
leaders of the mob also fell. Eight were 
wounded. Several soldiers were wounded by 
stones. The mob dispersed after the firing. 
The military have since been strengthened by 
troops from Montreal and Halifax, but there 
has been no further attempt to renew the riot. 
Several ringleaders have been arrested. 





Our Troops 1x Mexico.—The telegraph 
states that twenty companies of cavalry with 
two Gatling guns and two rifled cannon were 
sent to reinforce Gen. McKenzie on Monday, 
10th, near Eagle Pass, to cross into Mexico 
in pursuit of raiders. The troops have 15 
days’ rations. A despatch of the 13th from 
San Antonio says that 50 Mexican troops, un- 
der Col. Valdez, have arrived at Piedras Ne- 
gras, to reinforce that place. Gen. Naranjo 
joins Col. Nuncio at Lampas. ‘Their com- 
bined forces are about 300, besides a consid- 
erable number at Laredo. Escobedo’s where- 
abouts are unknown. It is generally conceded 
that the principal object of the McKenzie in- 
vasion of Mexico is to recover the American 
horses now in possession of Escobedo, with 
the secondary view of dispersing the revolu- 
tionary forces, relieving the Diaz Government 
of the impending and growing danger. Mc- 
Kenzie’s force is not over 500 cavalry, but is 
well provided with artillery. 





Tue Lecumere Bank Ropsery.—The 
announcement is made that the Lechmere 
National Bank, Cambridge has recovered a 
large part of the bonds and securities stolen 
from it several months since. The value of the 
property restored is estimated at $52,000. 
It is denied that there was any compromise 
withthe robbers, and Detective Wade says em- 
phatically that although he and Mr. Hall, the 
President of the Bank, have been anxious to 
secure the stolen property, they have likewise 
been anxious to cause the arrest of the par- 
ties. The woman who was engaged in the af- 
fair is believed to be in Montreal, one of the 
men is supposed to be in Worcester jail on 
another criminal charge, and the remainder of 
the gang are scattered between New York and 
Chicago. It is thought that the securities 
were restored through the instrumentality of 
Langdon W. Moore, alias Charles Adams, 
who is well known to the police in the large 
cities in this country. 





Murper In Wosurn.—The body of Frank 
E. Davis, a brakeman in the employ of the 
Boston & Lowell Railroad Company, was 
found in the woods a few feet from Green 
street, near Sawtell’s currying shop, in Wo- 
burn. His mouth was stuffed with cloth, his 
eyes had been beaten in and his skull was frac- 
tured. His right ear had been torn off as if 
by dragging the body feet foremost. A re- 
volver with two loaded chambers and three 
with empty shells was found in the road last 
Friday morning, opposite the place where the 
body lay, and tracks of carriage wheels and 
footprints were also seen in this vicinity. 
Davis had been missing for nearly a week. 
He was about eighteen years old. There are 
no traces of the murderer. 





(a A bad case came before a New York 
lice court the other day, an officer of the 
Bociey for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren having arrested a street who had 
with him a my eed me Reed yed a tam- 
borine. The little girl's eyes looked as though 
had been destroyed b heat, and 





DESTRUCTIVE FIRES. 

About 10.30 P M., Sunday, a fire broke 
out in Charles H. North & Co.'s extensive 
pork packing establishment in Somerville, en- 
tirely destroying the works. The buildings 
were so thoroughly saturated with grease that 
the fire spread rapidly, and in half an hour 
from the time of its discovery four acres of 
buildings, ranging in height from two to six 
stories, were wrapped in flames and soon were. 
entirely consumed. No attempt even could 
be made to save any of their contents, and 
the entire stock, consisting of large quanti- 
ties of lard, dressed hogs, twenty-five hundred 
live hogs, hams, glue, coopers’ materials, and 
very valuable machinery was a total loss, ag- 
gregating in amount, as roughly estimated by 
Mr. North, somewhere between $600,000 and 
$700,000, with $150,000 ingurance. Four 
dwelling houses were also burned, eight 
freight cars, and considerable damage was 
done to the Fitchburg railroad track. Some 
250 men are thrown out of employment. 

In New York, 13th, the morocco factory of 
Henry Bitters, and the furniture factory ‘of 
Alexander Roux were destroyed by fire. 
Loss $13,000—partly insured. On the 15th, 
a tea warehouse in West St. was damaged to 
the amount of $20,000. 

At Albany, N. Y., June 14, a fire in Tsaac 
White & Son’s wholesale dry goods store on 
Broadway destroyed $50,000 worth of stock. 
Insured $25,000. 

At Buffalo, N. Y., June 15, a fire destroyed 
Wadsworth’s elevator. Loss $28,000. 

The works of the Eureka Co-operative 
Foundry Association, Cincinnati, were burned 
Sunday morning. Loss on buildings and con- 
tents, $55,000; insurance on both, $23,000. 





Destructive Ham Storm.—On Wednes- 
day afternoon, 12th, there was a heavy hail 
storm in portions of Plymouth county, causing 
considerable damage. In the northern part 
of Taunton and in Raynham, the storm was 
the severest ever known there, destroymg 
gardens, killing chickens, breaking glass and 
stripping trees. Nathan Simmons rode from 
his house to L. W. Pratt’s house, about ten 
rods, in a sleigh. A bank of solid hail was 
seen on the north side of Geo. D. Harvey’s 
house next morning over a foot deep. The 
storm covered an area of about two miles. 
The damage by hail in Rehoboth was immense. 
A large acreage of strawberries, vegetables 
and fruit was completely stripped, poultry and 
lambs killed, glass smashed and trees pros- 
trated. The loss is estimated at thousands of 
dollars. There was sleighing and sliding in 
several locatities. 

The same storm was also felt in New 
Hampshire, and at Rochester the ground was 
white with hail. Three inches and a half of 
rain fell in one hour. Crops were damaged 
badly. 





Boston Mvsevm.—A brief season of English 
Opera was opened at the Museum on Monday, 
when the Hess Opera Company appeared in the 
popular “Chimes of Normandy.” The opera is 
filled with light and sparkling music, the incidents 
are of a lively and entertaining character, and the 
manner in which both music and action are pre- 
sented by this troupe is highly satistactory in its 
most essential features. The musical critics speak 
of the performance as smooth and even, and the 
general effect artistic and agreeable. The Adver- 
tiser says “The a is steadily good. In Miss 
Melville, the heroine finds a very vivacious repre- 
.sentative, who knows how to be droll without be- 
ing coarse. Mr. Castle is as dignified and hand- 
some as ever; Mrs. Seguin as pretty, as sweet and 
as winning, and Mr. Seguin as easily humorous. 
Mr. Turner’s careful singing giyes general pleasure, 
and Mr. Henry Peakes does some really fine acting 
in the part of the old miser. Altogether, we must 
pronounce the affair to be a merry and amusing 
play, cleverly and modestly acted and carefully 
sung.” ‘The Chimes of Normandy” will be re- 
peated throughout the week. Lecocq’s opera, 
**The Little Duke,” is announced to be in prepa- 
tion. The popular rates of admission are un- 


changed. 





MassacHvugetts Society FOR PROMOTING 
AGRICULTURE.—An adjourned meeting of the 
above society was held in this city, June 14. 
The officers for the year were chosen: Presi- 
dent, Thomas Motley; First Vice President, 
Leverett Saltonstall; Second Vice President, 
Theodore Lyman; Treasurer, Henry Salton- 
stall; Recording Secretary, Edward N. Per- 
kins ; Corresponding Secretary, William R. 
Robson ; Trustees, John G. Cushing, Charles 
S. Sargent, Henry S. Russell, E. F. Bow- 
ditch, John Lowell, John Q. Adams. 





| Political Iutelligence. j 





XLV. CONGRESS.---First Session. 

On Wednesday of last week, the Senate passed 
without ameriment the deficiency appropriation 
bill as it came from the House. It appropriates 
$5,663,215. The post-office appropriation bill was 
also passed. The joint resolution for the enforce- 
ment of the eight-hour law was postponed until 
December next. The House was engaged in con- 
sidering the sundry civil appropriation bill, with- 
out, however, reaching a decision. The select com- 
mittee to inquire into the alleged frauds in Louis- 
iana, under the resolution of Mr. Matthews, was 
authorized to sit during the sessions of the Senate. 

On Thursday, the Senate passed a number of 
bills on the calendar. It also adopted the finance 
committee’s substitute for the House bill repealing 
the specie resumption act, with an amendment 
providing that United States notes shall be receiv- 
able the same as coin in payment for four per 
cent. bonds, and that on and after October 1, 1878, 
said notes shall be receivable for duties on im- 
ports. The House discussed the sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill until midnight, and passed it. 

In the Senate, Friday, the bill to create a sinking 
fund for the payment of the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
road Company’s indebtedness to the Government, 
was yassed. The bill establishing a board of Pa- 
cific Railroad commissioners was passed. Mr. 
Wadleigh, from the committee on elections, re- 
ported adversely on the joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the 
several States from disfranchising persons on ac- 
count of sex. He also gave notice of a report of 
the minority of the committee in favor of the pro- 
posed amendment. Ordered to be printed. The 
bill to increase the pension of certain pensioned 
soldiers and sailors who have lost both hands, both 
feet or the sight of both eyes in the service of the 
country, from $50 to g72 a month was passed. 
The river and harbor bill as received from the 
House was non-concurredin. The House, by a vote 
of 235 to 14, adopted a resolution declaring that the 
44th Congress having decided that Hayes and 
Wheeler were respectively elected President and 
Vice-President of the United States, there is no 
power in any subsequent Congress to reverse that 
declaration, nor’can any such power be exercised 
by the courts of the United States or any other tri- 
bunal that Congress can create under the Constitu- 
tion. The evening session passed about one hun- 
dred and fifty pension bills. Several other /pri- 
vate bills were passed. 

In the Senate, Saturday, Mr. Wm. E. Spencer 
was chosen chief Clerk of the Senate, in place of 
W. J. McDonald, deceased. The conference com- 
mittee’s report on the river and harbor bill was 
vigorously attacked, but could not be defeated. 
The previous question prevented debate in the 
House. The billas passed appropriated $8,600,000. 
The Senate adopted a bill increasing the pension of 
General Shields to $100 per month. The House 
resolution for the final adjournment of Congress 
Tuesday afternoon was adopted. The House 
passed the army and river and harbor appropria- 
tion bills, discussed the revenue bill at great 
length, and adopted a resolution to adjourn final- 
ly Tuesday afternoon. Proctor Knott was al- 
lowed to read his minority report of the judiciary 
committee on the Maryland resolutions, in which 
he dissents from the conclusions of the majority. 

On Monday, the Senate passed the bill to reor- 
ganize the life-saving service, and then took up the 
sundry civil appropriation bill and proceeded with 
its consideration. Mr. Windham said the totai 
amount appropriated by the bill as it passed the 
House was $16,847,275, the amount added by the 
Senate committee on appropriations was $4,019,- 
345 82, making the total as the bill now stood $20,- 
866,620 32. The total amount appropriated by the 
sundry civil bill for 1878 was $17,133,750. The es- 
timates for the present fiscal year were $27,937,- 
186. The Senate committee had added $1,709,000 
for public buildings, $701,000 for other public 
works, and $1,573,964 for various deficiencies, 
$1,000,000 of which was required for the Post- 
Office department. For the public buildings at 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Chicago, the committee had added $100,000 for 
each city to the $300,000 for each city appropriated 
in the House bill. The debate continued through- 
out the evening session, and the Senate was still in 
session at 2 o’clock Tuesday morning. The House 
passed the internal revenue bill, with an amend- 
ment reducing the tax on tobacco and repealing 
the tax on matches, and agreed to the conference 

report on the legislative, executive and judicial ap- 
bill. At two o’clock Tuesday morning 

the House was still in session. 
Owing to the impossibility of completing busi- 





ness in time, Congress, on Tuesday, extended the 
time for adjournment to Wednesday afternoon, 
In the Senate, after a protracted discussion the 
sundry civil appropriation bill was passed. The 
House refused to concur in the Senate amendments 
to this bill and a conference committee was ap- 
pointed. The bill extending the time in which to 
complete the Northern Pacific Railroad was re- 
jected. 





STATE CONVENTION. 

The Maine Democrats held their convention 
at Portland on Tuesday, 18th. Chas. W. 
Larrabee, of Bath, presided. The resolutions 
advocate payment of the bonded débt; no 
further issue of bonds; oppose irredeemable 
currency, and favor substituting greenbacks 
for national bank bills; favor biennial elec- 
tions and sessions of the Legislature ; and de- 
nounce Republican administration. A resolve 
condemning the prohibitory law was adopted, 
but afterward rejected. Dr. Alonzo Garcelon, 
of Lewiston, was nominated for Governor. 

The Michigan Republicans held their State 
convention at Detroit on the 13th. Gov. 
Chas. M. Croswell was nominated for re-elec- 
tion; Alonzo Sessions for Lieut. Governor ; 
Wm. Jenny, Jr., Secretary of State; Gen. 
D. B. Pritchard, Treasurer; and Otto Koch- 
ner, Attorney General. Ex-Senator Chandler 
was made Chairman of the State Central Com- 
mittee by acclamation. The resolutions 
adopted uphold the Republican party ; declare 
in favor of specie resumption; denounce re- 
pudiation in any form; oppose socialism as 
tending to disaster and dishonor; and declare 
that the Presidential question was settled by 
the 44th Congress. 

The North Carolina Democrats on the 13th, 
nominated W. N. H. Smith for chief justice 
and S. A. Ashe and J. H. Dillard for iate 
justices of the supreme court of that : 

The Ohio Republican Convention was held 
at Cincinnati on the 12th. Judge William 
White was nominated for Judge of the Su- 
preme Court, and William Barnes for Secreta- 
ry of State. The resolves refer to the finan- 
cial question and opposed the further agitation 
of the question at this time as injurious to 
business and devoid of other than evil result ; 
a revenue tariff is advocated; the conserva- 
tive Southern men who opposed the attack on 
the President’s title are cordially greeted ; 
the administration of President Hayes is en- 
dorsed, and the recent State Legislature de- 
nounced for their partisan action. 





POLITICAL ITEMS. 

Minister Noyes arrived in New York on 
Saturday, in response to subpeena, to testify 
before the Potter Committee. He denies the 
alleged statements of McLinn, and says he 
never saw the man alone one moment until af- 
ter the vote of Florida had been cast. He 
never suggested to McLinn or any other man 
the possibility of reward or recognition in 
case Mr. Hayes was elected. 

It is believed that the bill passed by the 
Senate giving to the present Legislature of 
New Hampshire the power to elect a U.S. 
Senator will not become a law. 

Alexander H. Stephens, in a letter to the 
Chairman of the Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee of the Eighth Congressional District of 
Georgia, says that he shall neither seek nor 
decline a nomination. 7 

Governor Robinson of New York has 
vetoed the bill which provided for the reduc- 
tion of the expenditures of New York city 
$2,000,000 a year, on the ground that its pro- 
visions are so conflicting that if thé act should 
become a law it would give rise to endless 
litigation. 

The President has nominated Wm. Hay- 
den Edwards to be Consul General at St. 
Petersburg, Reuben E. Fenton of New York, 
Wm. S. Groesbeck of Ohio and Francis A. 
Walker of Connecticut to represent the Uni- 
ted States in the International Monetary 
Commission. 

General Sherman talked plainly at West 
Point the other day. Of President Hayes he 
said, that while he appeared to be a mild- 
mannered man, if the time snould come when 
he would be required to defend his right to his 
seat, he would be found to have the nerve and 
determination to do it. The General added 
that the army was sworn to defend the con- 
stitutional authorities, and would do it; the 
graduates at West Point were bound by their 
oaths to protect the government of which 
President Hayes was unquestionably the head. 
These sentiments were applauded enthusiasti- 
caily by the alumni, who were gathered from 
all parts of the Union, showing that the army 
has no sympathy with revolutionary projects. 





The Markets. 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 
Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, June 19, 1878. 
{Corrected weekly by Hirton & WooDWARD, No. 
5, Vealand Mutton; Russevu Bros., Nos., 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game; H. Brrp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bee/, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; C. C. CHAMBERLIN & Co., 
Nos. 79 & 81, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FuR- 
BER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; Suat- 
TUCK & JoNEs, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON 
& Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.| 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 
Butter, ¥ h,— Cheese, # hb. .12@. 


Lump... .30@. 40 Sage, #@b... @. 18 
Prime ....2 @. 2 Neufchatel,ea @. 10 
2d quality . .23 @. 2% |Eggs,#doz..14@. 16 
common, ..18 @. 20 
Fruits and Berries. 
Apples— Hamburg, 75 @ 100 
new, ¥ bbl1.600 @ 800 Lemons, # doz 25 @. 50 
pk... ..75 @1 00 Oranges, ¥ doz 20 @. 50 
Bananas, ¥ dz.50 @. 75 Peaches, pk... @ 200 
Blueberries, qt . .@. 25 |Pineapples,ea .8 @. 15 
Cocoanuts,ea. .6 @. 10 | Raspberries, qt 20 @. 30 
Gooseberries, qt. @. 12 |Strawberries,bx1l0 @. 20 


Grapes— Watermelons,ea50 @ 


Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned. 


Almonds, ¥ th .25 @. 40 | Prunes, #B. .15 

shelled, # bh .50 @. 60 | Peaches, # bh . 20 
Apples, #b.. 8 12 Se ss 
Castana,# bh .10 15 | Raisins,lay’s? th 25 
- 38 keg, # th. . .10 
. 16 |Shagbarks, # qt 10 
. 40 | Walnuts,Englishi5 @. 20 
- 20 Naples, .... @.-. 
. 15 | Zante cur’ts, #10 @. 12 


Citron, #@B . .% 
Dates, # bh. . . 10 


figs, tb .. . 15 
Milberts, vat. « 
Peanuts, # hb .10 


6ee@HH® 
% 


& BEGHOROOS 








Pecans #b.. .- . 20 
Vegetables. 

Asparagus, bch 8 @. 10 Potatoes,¥ pk. 25 @. 30 

Beans, # pk . .62 @. 87 # bushel. .100 @ 115 
string, # pk .40 @. 50 # barrel. .2 @ 225 

Beets, #@ bch ..4@. 8 Bermuda,¥'pk. @. 50 
greens, pk... @. 15 |Radishes,bch .3@. 5 

Cubbage,ea ..5 @. 10 |Rhubarb,th... @. 3 

Carrots, # bch. . @. 6 |Sage and Thyme— 

Cucumbers,ea .4@. 5 | @bunch.... @. 6 

Lettuce # head .3 @. 5 |Spimach,pk ... @. 15 

Onions,¥ pk... @. . |Squashes— 
new,bech ...3@. 5 arrow,#bh.. @. . 
Bermuda, #?b. @. 4 Summer,ea .8 @. 10 

Peas, split, # qt . @. 10 | Tomatoes, ¥ qt 20 @. 25 
green,pk . .40 @. 50 |Turnips,¥bch .6 @. 8 

Meats--Fresh. 

Beef, ¥ bh— hind¥?B . .20@. % 
Sirloin steak 23 @. 25 | Lard, leaf,.... @. 8 
Round do.. .15 @. 17 Tried ...+8@. 9 
Rib, roast . .10 @. 20 | Mutton— 

Chuck rib... 8@. 10| legs, #®...17 @. 20 
Plate and nvils 7@. 8 foreqr,¥B . 6@. 10 
Soup pieces . 3@. #4 chops ....15 @. 20 
Liver ....+7@. 8 |Pork,#?b 

Hearts, ¥b .3@. 4 Roast andstks 7@. 8 

Hogs, round,¥%5 @. 5) Suet, @b....8 @. 10 

Haslet,sheep,ea. @. 5 Tallow,#?h ..8@. 8& 

Kidney, » + @. 8 | Veal, h’dqr¥? hl4 @. 20 

Lamb— foreqr ....8@. 12 
hind qr ¥ th .16 @. 20 | loins.....15 @. 2 
fore qr ¥ th. .8 @. 10 Sweetbreads, @. 8 
Spring, fr qr .17 @. 20 

Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Pork, hams, # bh 9 @. 10 , -smoked, ea. 100 @ 125 
Bacon, ¥ bh .10 @. 12 Sheep,do.¥@dz @. 50 
Shoulders,# tb 7 @. 8 | Pigs’feet,#b .8 @. 10 
Salt, Wh ...8@. 9 |Sausage, Wb ..9@. 10 

Beef, corned,¥ b6@. 9 Bologna, ¥ th 10 @. 12 
Smoked, ¥ th. 11 @. 20 |Tripe,¥@b.... @. 12 


Tongues, # b .14 @. 15 
Poultry and Game. 
Brant,pr. . .200 @ 250 Pigeons,¥# doz100 @ 150 
Chickens, # h .15 @. 20 squabs, # pr .50 @. 60 
spring, ¥ tb .30 @. 40 Pigs, sck’g,ea 100 @ 250 
h’ce,¥ tb. @. 20 | quarter, ¥ tb 12\@. 17 
5 @. 20 ,Turkeys,— 








Geese, ¥ ib... . @. choice, ¥ h .20 @. 2 
Green, ¥ib. .. @. 20 | ordinary, ¥% 14 @. 16 
Fish--Fresh. 

Alewives, doz .. @. 2 chicken, #? Bb. . @. 15 
Bass, stri; ¥t . @. 17 |Mackerel,ea . .8 @. 20 
Bluetish @ BB... @. 12 Spanish,ea .. @. 40 
Cod, ¥h .... @. 6 |Perch,@doz .. @. 
og BRE 8 white, #@b... @. 8 

ngues,¥ ib. . @. 12 |Pickerel,¥ % .10 @. 12 
cheeks, ¥ th .. @. 10 |Salmon,# hh. .20 @. 25 
Cusk,# ib .... @. 6 |Shad, ea... .20@. 2% 
Eels, ¥ » .. .10 @. 12 |Sturgeon,¥h .7 @. 10 
Flounders,ea .. @. 5 |Swordfish,#?® . @. 17 

slegs,doz . @. 40 gomeg.S © | -- @. 8 
Haddock,#®.. @. 5 |Trout,brook,wh . @. 30 
Halibut,¥ bh. .10 @. 12 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod,dry,#h..7@. 9 Salt, #kit .225 @ 450 
Clams, ¥ gall .75 @. 80 Lobster,@h... @. 8 
Haddock, smk@ . @. 10 sters—Com. stew, 
Halibut, smkd,¥ bh @. 12 +. «75 @120 
Fins, ¥ i . .10 @. 12 |Salmon,smk’d bh 20 @. 33 
H , do. ¥ dz @. 30 , wtb. . @. 2 
#” box 35 @. 45 |T and 8 
Salt,each. . .8 @. 20 
Sundries. 
Brooms, ¥ doz450 @ 900 |Popcorn, Wh. 3@. 4 
Cider,¥ bbl... @. . Me / 
Refined,¥ gall . @.. whole boxes. . @. 75 
Honey, ¥ . .25@. 30 “4. . 00 
. @. ‘ . 

Pickles, ¥ gall.50 @. 75 








BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, June 19, 1878. 
The market is quiet, and we note few changes in 
uotations. 
ag ee of the week 13,794 


cs 





and 1915 
Vakteay Rae trades ce ane mans ‘sate chelee Vew 





York and Vermont butter at 16@18¢ # t, the latter 
ee for choice Franklin county butter; fair to good 
orthern butter sells at 14@15c; choice western dairy 
at 15@16c, and an occasional sale is made at 16% @17c; 
ladle-packed western butter ranges from ll@i4c, and 
store-packed butter is unsalable. Jobbers’ prices are 
two or three cents ¥ above these quotations, 
hmond, Vt., June 17.—Butter was higher to-day, 
selling freely at 15@ l6c ¥ th, with afew fancy selections 
higher; fair to sold at 12@14c; ordinary at 10c ¥ 
tb. Cheese solid at 6@8c ¥ th for the various grades of 
good to fine. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 4032 boxes and — 
pkgs. There is a fair inquiry for choice and medium 
cheese, and prices are well sustained. We quote good 
factories at 7@74¢c, medium at 6c; and common at 4@ 


¥ b. 

Albany, N. Y., June 17.—The Little Falls cheese 
market was dull, and no sales were made until late in 
the day; 8000 boxes of factory make were offered, which 
brought 74@8c; 772 boxes farm cheese sold at 7\@ 
8c b. Butterat 16@18e ¥ bb. 

Utich, N. Y., June 17.—At the market here to-day 
15,500 boxes of cheese changed hands, of which 4800 
boxes were on commission. The prices obtained by 
Sos factories were 8@8,c; average price, 8\c 


Eggs.—Receipts of the week 2597 bxs and &2 bbls. 
Eggs are firm at a slight advance above last quotations. 
We quote at ide ¥ doz. for Eastern eggs; 13c for 
northern and P. E. I., and 114@12c for choice marks 
of western. 

Straw berries—are about at their height, this week, 
and dealers show some very handsome crates. The 
price is not very remunerative to growers, but the 
fact is that competition from Southern growers takes 
off the cream of this market. 

Potatoes.—The market is dull, and there is very 
little doing. We quote Rose at 55@60c; Prolifics at 55 
a@60c; Jacksons at 30@35c; Seedlings at 35@40c; Peer- 
less at 30@35c # bush. 

Beans.—The market remains firm, and there is a 
fair demand for prime lots, with rather more doing in 
mediums. Pea beans are steady and prices are unal- 
tered. There is a fair inquiry for yellow eyes, but the 
stock is small. We quote at $1 60@1 65 ¥ bush for me- 
diums; pea beans at $1 6541 70, and yellow eyes at 
$2 25@230 # bush. Jobbers’ prices are 1l0c ¥ bush 
higher than the above quotations. 

‘resh Meats.—The market is quiet, and we find 
little change to note. Wequote Brighton dressed beef 
at 74¢@8c for whole sides, 9@104,c for hind quarters, 
and 5@6c for fore do. Mutton is quoted at 11@liéc ¥ th, 
and veal at 8@13c. Spring lambs sell at 14@1se ¥ b. 

Poultry.—The supply is small and demand limited. 
We quote the range on good quality at from 12@18c. 

Hay and Straw.— Prices are unaltered, and there 
is no demand to-day. We quote ordinary hay at $12@ 
14¥ ton; prime medium hay at $16@17; fine at $10, 
and coarse at $18@19, with here and there a car-load at 
$20¥ ton. Straw at $11@12 ¥ ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Carefully Corrected Weekly. 





» WEDNESDAY, June 19, 1878. 
Ashes. 5 


No.2 .5.+-- @ 
¢ No.1 Linen. .4 @ 


« 3 

» € 

Rage, No.l,white’ @. 5 
. 2 do. 3 

2 





o eee 


a. 

Beeswax. colored ....13@. 
Yellow, ¥ bh. .28 @. 32 | soft woolen .10 @. 1 
White, #% . .40 @. 50 |Print papers ..lj@. 3 

Candles. Old 4 
Mould, ¥® . «12 @. 154] OWRE PO ss BS dy 
Sperm... ..27@. 2 Light .. .14h@. 15 
Adamantine . .12 @. 24 Brass. ....8@. 10 
Parafine ..-19@- 21) Tead, solid: 23 @. 34 


Coal. tem . cece me” 3 


Cannel, # tonl4 50 @17 50 Tron... 4+. 4@. { 
Anthracite, ¥ 2000 ths— sheet ... §@. 
retail .. .500 @ 600 cast, light . B: s 
cargo ...42% @475| Zinmc-....3)@. 4 
Coffee. Pewter ... 74@. 12 
Mocha, ¥ & . . 263@. 27 Petroleum. 
Java. .... 21 @. 27 |\Crude .....9@. 10 
Maracaibo ..14 @. 18 |Refined .,..11 @. 11h 
Rio ... ++ »+124@. 18 [Kerosene .... @. 20 
Cotton. Naptha ....10 @. 11 
Upland. Gulf. 
Ordinary . . Pa. 9 Produce. 
Good Ordina: 10h@. 103, Apples,@bbl .. @. 


Low Middling . 11j@. 119} dried, ¥b ..4@. 6 
Middling .. .11f@. 11}|_ Sliced, ..5@. 7 
Good Middling 12 @. 12j| Butter, ¥ h— 


Prime... .16@. 18 
Domestics. fair to good .12 @. 15 


Sheetings and Shirtings— common ..10@. 12 
Heavy 4-4. ..7}@- 74] creameries . 18 @. 20 
Medium 4-4. .64@. 7] Western ...9@. 15 


Drills, brown. .7j@- 8 
Print Cloths . .3}@. 3% 
Cotton Flannels . @. . 

Prints, fancy . .5 @. 6 
Denims .. + -94G. 2% 


Beans, # bushel— 
Smallandex 170 @ 
Yellow Eyes 225 @ 2 
Mediums. . 160 @ 165 

Cheese, # th— 





ish. rime factory.7 @. 8 

F y 

. : ao ‘ airto good. .6@. 7 

One, lena qul 3 25 - #2) farm dairy..4@. 7 

tee FS on awe v 5 

—_ © stetiaben oo . = |Cranber’s, bbl. . @. . 

Ma _ el, Bay 700 a 750 |ORions, ¥ bbl. . 

: Sh ae y 600 @ 650 | Potatoes, # bushel— 

Al Tin nih 450 a 5 50 | Early Rose .55 @. 60 

jo saa did . Jacksons . .30@. 35 

om oe 5 | new, # bbl. 225 @ 250 

—_ 1, ¥ tes 13.00 G17 00 | Bonitry wm. 124. 18 
erring— Eggs, # doz. .12 @. 4 


scaled, # box 1644@. 17 
pickled,#bbi 2 00 @ 450 — . eeete 
Flour and Meal. medium . .800 @ 900 
Western sup. 325 @ 375 fine. . . .1000 @11 00 
Com, extra 425 @ 475 mixed ..1100 @1200 
Wisconsin and Minnesota | Vinegar, ¥ gal. 15 @. 30 
Com. to 9 > a7 50 
Michigan and Ohio— 
Choice ext .5 25 @ 600 | Beef, Mess— 
[Ninois and Indiana— West. mess 900 @10 00 
Choicé ext .5 25 @ 625 West. ext . 1050 @11 00 
St. Louis ext 550 @ 650 Family ext 1150 @12 00 
Southernext 550 @ 700 |Pork,prime .8 25 @ 900 
Corn Meal. .225 @ 250 » « «975 @1000 


Pickles, # bbl— 


Provisions. 


mess. 


Rye Flour . .375 @ 4% Clear . . . 1100 @1250 
Buckwheat do. . @. . | Lard, tce,#th .7)@. 7j 
Oat Mea) . .475 @ 600 caddies, # th. 10 @. 11 
Fruit Hams, smoked .&j@. 10 
s Hogs, dressed .4jq@. 5 

Almonds— 

Soft shell . .21 @. 23 Rice. 
Citron... + +15 @- 154/Carolina ... .63@. 7] 
ve sang “* s &. ¢ |Louisiana.... @. 
Jates # oe ef @. S . 

Pea Nuts ..110 @ 175 Salt—¥ hhd. 


Figs,drums ... @. Cadiz ....20@:3 
Lavane ec ©. B 
Lemons,#box 5 00 @ 6 00 
Oranges,¥? box . @ 7 00 
Raisins, layer .. @.- - 
Loose Muse 200 @ 205 


> 
Turks Island .205 @ 2 
Liverpool . .175 @ 1 

bag, fine . .225 @ 2 
Coarse fine. .149 @ 1 


‘ Seed. 
Grain. Corrected by Schlegel & 

Coma, vo ths— - . Everett. 
Yellow . . -51 @- 5 | cover, red 8@. 8&8 
No. 1 mixed .50 @. 51 |” Vhite Dutch t 30 @. 35 


No. 2 mixed .48 @. 49 

Ungraded ... @. 

Steamer .. .46 @. 47 
Oats... ..- -30h@. 38 
Wheat... .102 @ 128 
Rye ...,. .-.65 @. 70 


Grass, # bushel— 
Herds .. .175 @ 200 
Hungarian . 125 @ 150 
Millet ...125 @ 150 
a : - 225 @ 250 

~ - Red Top, bag! 75 @ 200 

eee 73 @. B " re Aen 4 : 

Shorts, ¥ ton 14.00 @15 00 — wer a ; 

Fine Feed, .1400 @1500 | paym, - -9% @ 3 

Middlings . . 1400 @15 00 Ky Sige : 1 

Oil Cake,#ton45 00 @50 00 Guid... Ot 

Hay—¥ 2000 ibs. Buckwheat, bul 00 @ 1 25 

East.& North.14 00 @19 00 | Barley, # bush! 00 @ 1 
At City Scales—retail. | Rye, bush . .125 @1 

Country Hay— Wheat, spring 300 @ 3 
Old, # ton 2100 @2200 | Flax Seed.... @3 
New @ton. .. @. . |Linseed, Am. 135 @ 140 

Salt Hay . .15 00 @1700 Calcutta,g’ldl 90 @ 195 

Straw, 100 ths . . @. 67 |Canary .. .200 @ 300 
Hides and Skins. Mustard Seed .12 @. 15 

Calcutta Cow, # h— Soap. 
Slaughter . .12 @. 14 |Castile, #@h ..6@. 14 
Dead green .10 @. 104)American,#¥b . @. 8 

B. agen’ 9 : = a. = Spices. 

ef —. . 

tng is. 17 |Cassia, # gold 18}@. : 
TEE tass08ees © Cloves ooo Bt @. 38 

Goat Skins— = Ginger ...«. 5§@. 6 

adras os -42h@. 45 Mace .....8 @. 
> 


. Nutmegs ... 79 @. 8 

Patnas «+ +25 G~ 30 lpepper.... 12 @. 12h 

Honey. Pimento... .15 @. 154 
Cuba, ¥ gal .100 @1% Starch. 

—— ‘ q. , |Wheat,v® . .6h@. 7 

Loose WS... a Corn, #b ...2%@. 3 

- = 1A ai Potato,#®h ... @. 3% 
— Sugar. 


lst sort, 1877 . .6 @. 
do. 1876 . «4 
Leather. 

Sole, B. Ayres . 20 
common .. .19 
Oak ....~% 
U r,in rough— 
emlock . . 22 

24 


Oak ... + 2 
Calf Skins, ? bh— 


Havana, D. 8.— 
Nos. 8to 12. .7}@. 8 
Nos. 13to17 .8}@. 9 

- 21 Nos. 18to 20 .9j}@. 4 

on White ....-. o 

Cuba Muscovado— 

Fair to g’dref 74@. 7 

- 2 Fair to g’dgro. 74@. 7 

- 27 Prime to cho’e 8 @. 84 

PortoRico ...7}@. 8 

@ 


e 
opm 


€® eee 
& 


Rough .. .33 @. 37 } Refined, crushed. 
Finished. . .50 @. 9 Powdered ... @. of 
French. . .120 @ 200 Granulated . .9j@. 9 
Lime. Coffee crush .7}@. 9 

Rockland, #cask75 @ . Tallow. 
Lumber. Rendered, ¥ bh .7 @. zt 
Rough. ....5@ 5 


80 
Pine, clear . 2000 @42 00 
Coarse No.5 15 00 @16 00 Teas. : 
Refuse . .1000 @1200 |Gunvowder,¥ 22 @. 85 
Shipping b’ds 15 00 @17 00 2 
S 
00 
00 


Imperial. . . .22 @ 
ruce— Hyson ...+-.20@. 50 
Nos. 1 & 2, 10 00 


a Young Hyson . 20 
Refuse .. 70 @ 

a 

@ 


Hyson Skin , .15 @. 40 
Souchong ...15 @. 70 
Ps Oolong ....20@. 65 
i Japan.....15@. 50 


Tobacco. 


Hemlock Boards— 
Nos.1&2 .800 
Refuse .. 550 

Flooring Boards— 


ly -* 2 00 S18 00 Seedleaf, Conn. & Mass. 
Clapboards— Filles ...5@. 7 
Extra Pine 3500 @4000 | Seconds ...9@. 12 
Sap do. . . 2500 @3300 | Wrappers . .12 @. 35 
Spruce . .1200 @22 00 | New York assorted lots. 
Shingles .. 125 @425| Common .. 8@. 9 
Laths.... 140@155 | Good... . .10@. 12 
Penn. and Ohio. 
Molasses. Assorted lots 9 @. 17 
New Orleans .30@. 48 Cuba .... .65 @115 
Muscovado ..28@. 32 |/Yara .....78@. 8 
ienfue . 3 @. 26 
Porto H ns . "3 a: 50 Wood and Bark. 
Nails. Retail prices ¥ cord. 
10d to 60d— Bark, hemlock. . @. . 
¥ 100 ths 250 | Wood,hard .. . @1000 
oil soft ...... @800 
Linseed, Am. . oh [rastenate pete es ¥ cord. 


Crude Sperm . 90 
Do. Whale. . 40 
Refined do. .50 

Sperm, winter 1 07 
Do. .- 102 

Lard,West. Ex 57 
Nos.1&2 . .50 
ExtraBoston . 

Labrador Cod . 42 

Bankdo.. .. .37 

Menhaden . . .30 @. 31 


io ha 
- 9 | Wood, hard .575 @ 650 
- 41 Soft... .500@57 
Wool. 
107 |Ohio and Pensylvania— 
+ 60 Picklock . .38 @. 40 
. 4 Choice XX. .35 @. 36 
. 60 | FineX... .34 @. 35 
. 6 Medium ,. .34 @. 35 
. 8 Coarse. ...30@. 33 
Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 


BGQHHOOHOOSaS & 
per 
~ 
rc 


Neatsfoot¥ gal. 75 @. 85 Extraand XX 4 @. 3 

Paints Fine ...-33@. & 

Lead, White— Medium +. B@. & 

Engpureinoil10 @. 10} ses ae - - 3 @. 2 

Am. do. dry .7}@. § | Other Western— 

Do. do. in oil .8h@. 9 oes - 3 
am .- GB. 7 land 
ach No-lary sj@. 9 | Pulled extra. . 30 
Do. do. in oi 104@ . ” oe ae 
pene Se: & Combing fleece 32 


Do. do. in oi . sha . 9 
Putty, in bulk .2@. 2 
MineralPaints. 1@. 2 
pe . _ 4 13 4 * Canada pulled . 30 

do combing . 38 

Paper Stock & Jumk-| Buenos Ayres 5 
Canvas, No.1. .49@. 5 CapeG Hope25 
REMARKS.—The market is quiet, and prices still fa- 


vor consumers. Coal is quite dull. Coffee dull, and fa- 
vors buyers. Cottonvery firm. Dry goods compara- 


Fine delaine . . 37 
California ...1l4 
Texas .....i4 





HHO HHHAGQHESEOOS 
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tively quiet—woolens very dull. ere is a little 
firmer feeli in Fish, owing to the light supplies of 
Codfish and Mackerel, but not enough of trade to war- 


rant an advance in prices. Flour remains quite as dull 
as previously noticed. The trade are purchasing a lit 
tle more freely, but prices continue to rule quite low 
and there is no prospect of any = Corn 

moderate demand, closing a little firmer. Oats 
quiet. Hay dull and easier. Hides a shade easier, 
with better demand. Hops are very dull, but foreign 
markets are reported timer. Leather in moderate de- 
mand. Lime dull. Lumber in moderate demand. 
Molasses firm. Oils steady. Petroleum more active. 
Pork in moderate demand. Beef steady. Lard in fair 
demand. Hams steady. Produce market noted else- 
where. Sugar rather dull and prices favor buyers. 
— firm. Teas are steady—new will soon be ar- 

ving. 

There has been a fair business doing in Wool, but 
prices continue to rule low and remain without im- 
Fe ge Manufacturers still purchase very cau- 
fously, are quite indifferent about stocking up, be- 
cause it is evident that there is Wool enough in the 
country to supply the wants of consumers and no im- 
pusvemont can reasonably be looked for while the pro- 
ucts of mills, with few exceptions, are selling at such 
unsatisfactory prices. In the interior the new clip 
continues to move slowly, as it is held by farmers 
above the views of dealers and manufacturers. Some 
few choice chips have been __ up at com tively 
high prices, but most of the buyers do not feel like 
paying more than 25@30c ¥ tb for average lots of Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania. In Maine the 
principal purchases so far have m by the 
mills. The sales are noted elsewhere. 





PRODUCE MAREETS. 


New York, June 17.—Cotton dull and heavy ; sales 

912 bales; forward deliveries points lower and 

ulet. Flour— Receipts, 12,232 bbls; market opened 5 

Sice lower and cl with a better tone and eX 

port demand; sales 14,000 bbls; No 2 at $2 50@3; su- 
tate a 


ee aa St. Louls at $4 o; pe 
Minnesota, extra ', ; 
to double extra do at ; $300 bbls 





low grades extras at $4@4 15; 3700 bbls winter wheat 
extra at $4 26@5 60; 4400 bbls Minnesota extra at $4@ 
7 75; market closing steady. Southern flour dull and 
heavy; sales 700 bbis; extra at $4 90@7 25. Rye flour 
dull at $3@3 35 for superfine. Corn meal heavy; yel- 
low at $2 15@z 35. heat—Receipts, 210,060 bush; 
market 1@14c better, with good export demand, main 
ly for the Continent; sales 475,000 bush, including 
279,000 bush on the spot; 97c for No3 spring $1 6H@ 
1 07% for No 2 do; $1 10 for No 1 do; for rejected 
winter red; $1 09@1 11 for No 2 do; $1 13 for No 1do; 
$1 13 for amber Michigan; $1 21 for No 1 white; $1.- 
23% @1 24 for extra white; No 2 opring, June, at $1 06 
@1 06%; do, July, at $1 034%; No 2 Northwestern, 
June, at $1 063,@1 07; do, July, at $1 0444; No 2 win- 
ter red, June, at $1 10. Rye steady; sales 16,000 bush 
No 1 Milwaukee at 654¢¢. Barley and barley malt 
nominal. Corn— Receipts, 261,250 bush ; market \%@ 
ge better and fairly active; sales 541,000 bush, includ- 
ing 237,000 bush on the spot; 41@45c for ungraded; 41 
atic tor No 3; 41% @43c for steamer; 43% @44%¢ for 
No 2; 44% @45c for high mixed; 50c for round yellow; 
steamer mixed, June, at 41% @42c, do, July, at 433¢c; 
No 2, June, at 4@444¢; do, July, at 454@45%c. Oats 
—Receipts, 55,250 bush; market 4c better and active; 
sales 174,000 bush; 30c for No 2; 32e for No 2 white; 31 
@3lxc for No 1; 36c for No 1 white; 29% @3lc for 
mixed Western; 31'g @38c for white Western; 204 @ 
30c for mixed State; 3144@35j¢c for white State. 
Coffee dull and heavy. Sugar = and unchanged. 
Molasses unchanged. Rice steady. Petroleum dull. 
Tallow heavy at 7@7 1-l6c. Pork opened firm but 
closed heavy; sales 340 bbis mess on the spot at $10@ 
10 60, latter fancy; 250 bbis, July, at $9 95. Beef un- 
changed. Beef hams firm at $22 50. Cut meats steady ; 
smoked hams at 10c; do shoulders at 54,c; pickled 
hams at 95,@9%c; pickled shoulders at 5c; bellies at 
53¢c; middiles steady; Western long clear at 53sec; city 
do at 5%c. Lard opened firmer but closed dull and 
heavy; sales 300 tierces prime steam on the spot at $7 
a7 05; 500 tierces, July, at $7 05@7 073¢; 360 tierces 
city steam at $7; 200 tierces refined, for West Indies, 
at $7 30. Butter quiet and heavy. 

Cincinnati, June 17.—Pork quiet at $9.50. Lard 
in good demand; current make at 6c; kettle at 74 @ 
7c. Bulkmeats active and firm; shoulders at 4i¢c 
bid; short rib at $5 20 cash; $5 25 buyer June; short 
clear at 5c. Bacon firm; shoulders at 5c; clear rib 
at $5 65a@5 75; clear sides at 5% @éc. Hogs active and 
higher; common at $3a3 25; light at $3 30@3 45; 
packing at $3 30@3 50; butchers’ grades at $3.55@3.66 ; 
receipts, 1376 head; shipments, 6¥5 head. 

Chicago, Juve 17.—Flour steady and unchanged. 
Wheat active, firm and higher; No 2 Chicago spring at 
@Hize cash; 91%@92c for July; No 3 do at S3c 
Corn active and higher at 35’;c cash; 364¢ for July, 
rejected at 31%c. Oats fairly active and a shade high- 
er at 233gc cash; 23%c for July; rejected at l8c. Rye 
easier at 624gc. Barley unchanged at 48c. Pork dull 
and a shade lower at $8 75@8 80 cash; $8 7744.@8 80 
for July. Lard dull and & shade lower at $6 65 cash; 
$6 674g for July. Bulkmeats active and firm; shoul 
ders at 44¢c; short rib at 54c, and short clear do at 
5%ec. At the afternoon call of the board wheat closed 
strong and higher at 92%;c bid for July. Corn fairly 
active and a shade higher at 36%c bid for June and 
36%c bid for July. Oats active and a shade higher at 
23%c for June and July. Pork strong and higher at 
$8 973, bid for July. Lard strong and dc higher. 





REPORT OF TUE 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET, 
At Brighton and Watertown. 


BY GEO. J. FOX. 
WEDNESDAY, June 19, 1878. 
Amount of stock at Market :»— 





Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veale. 
This week .... .3,417 5,875 -- 8,600 678 
Last week ..... 6,317 6,377 _ 8,820 586 
Last year, June 20, 4,705 3,048 = 6,335 860 
Horses ....++. .35 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine .... 2 — | New York 28 454 
New Hampehire 16 287 | Connecticut - - 
Vermont - «130 1334 | Western . . 3041 3800 
Massachusetts. ¥Y —|Canada .. 162 _ 
Total ..cecvevevsveess S417 5,875 
Leftover «esses eeseves - 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg .. 852 1401] Bos. & Albany 2464 3800 
Lowell ... 55 647 | On foot & boate ¥ _- 
27 





Hastern ... 37 —_— 
Total .esseccsevvccs 0 otetl? 5,875 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Maine.— A. Williamson . 7 
J. Weiler & Son 22 K.E. French. . 5 16 
New Hampshire— H. B. Goodnough 110 

Aldrich &Johnson 57 57 S.Slayton ... 117 

J.E. Perry .. 55 Massach usetts— 

Dow & Moulton 5 175 Jas. Rice.... 9 

Vermont— New York— 

H.Ingerson .. 52 J.Shirley .. 127 

W. Ricker ... 4 13 B. Hurlbert .. 10 50 

Hall & Seaver . 2 H. Lawrence. . 137 

F.S. Kimball . 8 100 J. Latham .. 4 


Adams & Taylor 18 22 Thomas & Moon 18 


Hastings &Camp- J. Wateon ... 46 
bell cee fk oY W estern— 

L. Hastings .. 1 2 A.N. Monroe . 2240 

Sargent & furner 5 85 G. W. Hollis ... 3800 

F.F. Brady... 15 100 F. R. Lingham . 224 

M. ©. Roundy . 3 84 J. A. Hathaway 433 

M. T. Shackett . 42 327 Swift Bros. & Co. 48 

P.M. Saber .. lll C. Leavitt & Son 96 

Kidder&Robinson 5 109 Canada— 

J.M.Joslyn .. UW 27 Corbet & Co. . . 162 


NORTHERN CATTLE, 
PRICES ON 100 bs. DRESSED WEIGHT, 
Good oxen . $7.00 @ 7.25 | Second quality $5.00@5.50 
Fair to good . 6.00 @ 6.50 | Third quality . 4.00@4.75 
Few pairs premium bullocks ..... . .7.50@7.75 


Onion Market, Watertown, Tuesday, June 18, 1878. 
—The supply of cattle does not figure up to the extent 
of last week; it did not require much stretch of 
imagination to conclude that there would be less 
cattle required—that was the conclusion that 
drovers came to. For the owners to bring in cat- 
tle and have them left on their hands, is not one 
of the bright features of the cattle business, but rather 
goes against the grain to have the expense of holding 
them over; as the shrinkage is considerable, most 
owners had rather concede somewhat to the butchers 
way of thinking, than even to hold them over one 
hight The trade was slow, and the decline of last 
week has not been regained. Most of the northern 
oxen were sold trom 64 @7\c # dressed. The latter 
part of next month will show more northern cattle in 
market, and, as we are told, that they are feeding in 
high clover, we shall expett to see a good specimen of 
stock marketed. 


TRANSACTIONS AT THE YARDS. 


Adams & Taylor sold 2 oxen at 6c; 2 oxen at 6\c; 
2oxen at 7c, all dressed. His six head would dress 
1000 Ibs each; 2 oxen were sold at 4c live. 

Kh. k. French sold 2 oxen to dress 1100 ths each at 7}c; 
they were pronounced nice by Mr. French; if he is 


blind he can tell you good cattle when he handles them, 
and is as good asaieman as comes to market; he 
also sold 2 heifers to dress 500 ths each at 6c. 

M. T. Shackett sold 10 steers to C. P. Wentworth, to 
dress from 650 to 800 tbs each at 6@7c; 4 steers and 
heifers to Mr. Kirby to dress 650 to 700 the at 6&¢; 4 
oxen av 1600 tbs each at 444c live; 1 extra ox weighing 

720 ths at 5c live. 
WESTERN CATTLE, 
PRICES ¥ b ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Extra + «ee « «5 @5h| Lightto fair... . 3§9@4) 
Good to prime . . . 4f@4j | Slim - og + o 3 GS 


A few lote of premium steers cost .... . . 54@53 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 18 and 
19, 1878.—We tirst visited the New Yards, and found 
that the weekly arrivals figured 154 car loads. Fourteen 
loads went through to East Boston for shipment, han 
died by F. R. Lingman. Some of the other cattle were 
bought and set aside for shipping purposes. There 
were offered some very choice cattle, together with 
some Texas and Cherokee stock, the latter at a range 
of $4 2044 50 cwt live weight, while the best native 
Illinois steers changed hands at $5 62@5 75 ¥ cwt live 
weight. At the Old Yards the quality showed a simi- 
larity, and prices did not show any improvement. 
Says one butcher, who sells his beef in the city, ‘‘How 
can prices be any higher when beef trade doesn’t show 
scarcely any activity?” Another butcher said he 
“could judge better after he had dressed his cattle.” 
We have not made any change in our quotations this 
week. 

SALES AT BRIGHTON. 


New YARpDs.—A. N. Monroe sold 60 steers av 1250 
ibs, at $5 20; 11 steers av 1420 ths, at $5 60; 15 steers 
av 1050 tbs, at 44¢c; 20 steers av 1100 ths, at $4 00; 30 
steers av 1400 ths, at 54,c; 25 steers av 1200 the, at 4X%c; 
30 steers av 1250 ths, at 5c; 16 steers av 1360 ths, at 5igc; 
15 steers av 1000 ths, at $4 20; 40 steers av 1250 ths, at 
$5 10; 30 steers av 1020 ths, at 44,0; 30 Téxas cattle av 
950 ths, at $4 35; 40 steers av 950 ths, at 44¢c. 

J. Stetson & Co. sold 8 steers, 10,030 ths, at $5 30; 14 
steers, 16,220 tbs, at 5c; 30 steers av 1168 ths, at $4 95; 
12 steers, 13,970 ths, at $5 10. 

Eames & Farrell sold 10 steers, 12,140 ths, at $5 27’. 

A. White sold 13 steers at these yards at various 
prices. 

OLD YarRDs.—J. A. Hathaway sold 8 steers, 10,930 
ths, at $5 30; 18 steers, 21,840 the, at $5 10; 22 steers, 
28,600 ths, at $5 60; 7 steers, 8560 ths, at $5 15; 40 
steers, 52,450 Ibs, at $5 60; 11 steers, 13,040 ths, at 
$5 30; 30 steers av 950 Ibs, at $4 60. 

Swift Bros. & Co. sold 13 steers, 17,700 ths, at 54¢c; 4 
steers, 5420 Ibs, at $5 35; 14 steers, 17,880 ths, at 5c. 

J. Stetson & Co. sold 10 steers av 1195 ths, at 5c; 10 
steers avy 1162 ths, at $4 90; 9 steers av 1150 tas, at 
$5 10. 

J. B. Cook sold 15 steers av 1350 ths, at @5 25; 12 
Steers av 1150 tbs, at 5c; 15 steers av 1050 ths, at 4c. 

C. Leavitt & Son sold 26 Texas steers, 955 ths, at 
$+ 40; Y steers av 1115 ths, at $5 20 ¥ cwt. 


OXEN, COWS, VEALS, SWINE, &c. 
Prices of Store Cattle—W orking oxen, per pair from 
$75@125 to $120@167; milch cows and calves from $25 
@$50; extra, $55@$70; farrow cows, $10@@25; year- 
lings, $7.00@$15; two years old, $12@@25; three years 
old, $28@844; veal calves 4@5. 


STORE CATTLE AND WORKING OXEN.—Not any- 
thing doing in working oxen. J. Weiler and son sold 
2 yearlings at $10 each. 

NEW MILCH Cows AND SPRINGERS.—The supply 
of milch cows is light this week, and the trade very 
moderate. The season is late, and most everybody 
seems to be provided. There was at market this week, 
brought in by Aldrich & Johnson, a full blooded Jersey 
cow, that costin the country $115; when we noticed 
her she had just been milked, filling a large pail, and 
such milk didn’t look much like our milkman’s, to say 
nothing of the taste. Lambert Hasiings had a fancy 
cow and calf that was sold to a friend of his at $78. 
Adams & Taylor sold cows and calves from $25 to $40, 
or at the rates most of the cows in market range. J. 
Weiler & Son sold 7 cows with calves at $21 each, also 
l cow and calf at $47.50. 

VEAL yal ag = A 678 head. Not any change 
in rates—4a5c ¥ hb. Aldrich & Johnson had 10 head, 
Dow & Moulton 80, Hastings & Campbell 125, F. 8. 
Kimball 114, F. “| 60, M. T. Shackett 97, A. Wil- 
liamson 45, K. E. French 36, Sargent & Turner 18, L. 
Hastings ¥, Adams & Taylor 19, 
Ingerson 32. 

STORE Pics AND FAT Hoos. Not any shotes on 
sale. Receipts of fat hogs 8600 including, one car load 
of northern. J. P. Squires & Co had 65 car loads, 
Chas. H North & Co. 29 loads, Russel & Kimball 1 load. 
The works of Chas. H. North were on Sunday night en- 
tirely destroyed by tire. 

POULTRY.—As last quoted. The supply 13; tons, at 
l@lic ¥ b. Fow! at lic, turkeys at l0c. 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep, in lots 3@5jc ¥ &, or $2.00@5.75 per 
head; spring lambs 5@7c ¥%. Sheared sheep 2@5c 
¥ b. 


all & Seaver 31, H. 


The prospect ahead for lamb dealers is not very flat- 
pene The tendency is downward. Last season, Lam- 
bert Hastings sold some fine spring lambs for Fourth 
of July week at 9c # th, but this season, all he can 
contract equally as good a lot for is 7c. The market 
is off a strong yc @&. Trade was dull, but as, the 
quality was good, the disposal was easier than it other- 
wise would have been. The arrivals at Union market 
were mostly from Vermont. Prices range from 5@7¢ 
¥ th. There were this week several sheep dealers from 
northern N. Y. W. Ricker sold a lot of sheared sheep, 
av. 70 bs, at4c @ th. M. T. Shackett sold & sheared 
sheep and yearlings, av. 75 ths, at 5c; 66 sheared sheep, 
av, 80 Ibs, at 34,c; 07 head, av. 70 Bs, at4kec. P. M. 
Saber sold 111 spring lambs, av. 55 ths, at 9igc. Kidder 
& Robinson sold 100 spring lambs, av. 53% Ws, at 6c; 
9 sheared sheep, av. 95 ths, at 4%c. Adams & Taylor 
sold some sheared sheep at 4c, lambs at 6c. oe 
French sold 16 spring lambs, av. 50 ths, at 6c. 8. 
Slayton sold 117 sheared sheep, av. 87 ths, at 4 c. 

HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &c. 

Brighton hides, 6@64c; coun’ hides, 54@6c; calf 
skins, —@l0c ¥ bb; pelts, $iaei bo — io skins 
—c@— ea.; Tallow—Brighton, @5jc; country, 4§@50, 
Fat hogs live, —@i4jc # %&; Store —6—e at 
whol ©; —@—c at retail; Columbia county pigs, 
—@—c; sucking pigs, none; veal calves 4a5¢ ¥ Bb. 
GENERAL ReEMARKS.—The United States must 
stand well up in the favor of Old England, as we un- 
derstand their Government has prohibited all importa- 
tion of cattle, except from Canada and the United States. 
Our cattle seem to be appreciated; it is a feather in < 
ourecap. Of course we can grow cattle enough 
for the Queen, Lords, and all their subjects. Next 
week Wm. Colwell will start off a shi of some 
400 head of fancy cattle that will do their eyes good to 
look upon. We do not see much possibility of ad- 
vanced prices on cattle or sheep this summer; the ten- 
dency is at lower rates. Spring lambs are now, if we 
mistake not, one cent. lower than they were last sea- 
son at this time, and p on cattle, we hardly think, 
can be held when warm weather is really upon us. 





CATTLE MAREDBTS. 


New York, June 17.—Trade in horned Cattle was 
slow this forenoon; values were off Kc ¥B. The 
uality of the herds was in general coarse, rangi 

m poor tog ; sales were effected from 58 to 56 
ths net, with top steers on 57 ths net. At Sixtieth. 
Street Yards prices were 7@1le ¥ th, weights 5k to 04, 
ewt. At Harsimus Cove Yards prices ranged from 7 
@10Kc ¥ &; weights 5 to 9% cwt. Milch cows held on 
sale; veals and calves were off le ¥ B, with a down. 
ward feeling. Buttermilk-fed calves sold at 3h @4\0 


quality veals at 6@644¢ ¥ %. Sheep were slow of sale 
and off in feeling; lambs, also, slow of sale but steady 
in values. Sheep sold at 3a5¢ ¥ ; lambs at 54 @6\%ec 
¥ b. Live Hogs sold at $3 9 ¥ cwt,; city dressed 
opened at last Saturday’s closing rates, 4% @4%c ¥ bb. 

Buff@io, N. Y., June 4.—Cattle—Receipts to-day, 
1737 head; for week, 12,447 head; last week, 11,339 
head; consigned through, 658 car-loads; market dall 
and declining; sales of choice to best steers at $4 754 
5 20; good shippers’, $4 50a@4 65; medium, $4 3044 45; 
light butchers’, $3 80a4 10; bulls, $2 25@3 50; 25 car 
loads of common to fair grades remain unsold. Sheep 
and Lambs—Keceipts to-day, 3300 head; for the week, 
16,400 head; last week, 14,100 head ; consigned Gpeam, 
40 car-loads, nothing doing; prices without decided 
change; 16 car loads remain unsold. Hogs—Keceipts, 
7245 Rend: for week, 20,900 head; last week, 26,565 
head; consigned through, 170 car loads; market dull; 
offerings generally of good quality; sales of York 
weights at $3 3043 45; heavy, $3 60@3 70; extra, @3 
80; market closing weak; 8 car loads remain unsold. 

Chicago, June 15.—Hogs—Receipts, 15,000 head; 
shipments 5500 head; market opened 5c higher, closing 
weak at yesterday’s rates; choice heavy shipping at 
$3 36@3 50; light at $3 25@3 35; mixed at $3 25@ 
340. Cattle—Receipts, 5400 head; shipments 3100 
head; market dull; shipping steers at €4@4 80; butch 
ers’ grades scarce ; cows at $2 80@3 30; bulls at $2@3; 
Texans at $242 20. Sheep—Re-eipts 300 head; marbet 
quiet; sales at $2 7045 80. 

June 17.— Hogs—Receipts, 18,000 head; shipments 
5500 head; morket a shade better; heavy shipping at 
$3 35@3 50; light at $3 25@3 35. Cattle— Receipts, 
2600 head; shipments 860 head; market dell and hard 
to sell; shipping steers at $4@4 50; feeders and stock 
ers little wanted at $3@3 50; butchers’ grades slow at 
$1 70@4 50. Sheep—Receipts 540 head; shipments 60 
head; market unchanged at $3 25@3 60. 





FISH MARKETS. 


Gloucester, June 15.—During the week 85 fishing 
arrivals have been reported—40 from George’s Banks, 
ageregating 975,000 ths codfish, and 60,000 ths halibut; 
16 from Grand Banke, with 420,000 ths codfish and 
230,000 ths halibut; 29 from mackerel trips, with about 
300 bbis mackerel. The stock of Codfish is very light 
and the demand for foreign shipments has cleaned up 
everything except new George's, an’ there has been a 
good demand for these during the week. Curers are 
now holding at $4, and are not anxious to sell at these 
figures, as there are no Grand Bank in the market and 
new George’s must supply the whole demand for 
Western and home trade. Medium No 3% mackerel are 
wanted, but small Nos 3 and 4 are too small to take 
the place of mediums. We quote George’s codtish at 
$375 per qtl; Shore do at $3 25 per qtl; Bank codfish 
at $3 per qtl; Prepared and Bo@eless Codfish at 3a6e 
per th; kench cured codfish $4 25 per qtl; Shore mack- 
erel at $7 per bb! for large 3's, $4 per bbl for small 3's 
and $325 for 4's; Hake at $1 per qgtl; Pollock at 
$1 25@1 50 per qtl; Cusk at $2 per qtl; Haddock at 
$1 50 per qtl; Smoked halibut at S4%c per hh; Napes 
and Fins at $450 per bbl; Halibut Fins at $6 50 per 
bbl; Halibut Heads at $350 per bbl; Tongues and 
Sounds at $1075 per bbl; Pickled Swordfish at $6 per 
bbl; Pickled Tongues at $7 per bbl; Fickled Haddock 
at $450 per bbl; Pickled Codfish at $550 per bbl; 
Bank and George’s halibut at 4\c per th) for white and 
3c pert for gray. Fresh codfish at $125 per cwt; 
do haddock at $125 per cwt; do pollock at 75c; do 
cusk at 75c; do hake at 75c; do large mackerel at l4c 
apiece; small do at 8c apiece; fresh salmon at 1?¢ per 
i. Medicinal oil at $1 per gal; Tanners’ oil at 40c per 
gal; Porgie oil at 33c per gal. 








BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 


SATURDAY, June 15, 1878. 
The total receipts of wool at this port since January 
1 comprise 63,264 bales domestic and 14,415 bales foreign, 
against 74,864 bales domestic and 17,183 foreign for the 
same time in 1877. 
There is a very marked difference in the sales of wool 
this season, as compared with last. A year ago the 


sales were nearly double what they have been the past 
week, and there was a brisk demand for round lots of 
fleece and California. To-day there is no disposition 
to purchase ahead of present wants, and an attempt 
to sell a manufacturer three or four hundred bales of 


California or (0,000 ths of fleece would be laughed at. 
Low prices ave no temptation, but it is simply a ques 
tion of present wants. Goods do not move, and the 
clothing trade are not going to stock up freely until 
they know more definitely the wants of their custom 
ers. The status of the primary markets is not mate 
rially changed, and although the wool is not moving 
so freely in the interior as in seasons when higher 
prices ruled, it is, however, coming forward quite fast 
enough to supply manufacturers, and the wool had 
much better remain in the country, and come forward 
gradually, than be rushed to the seaboard atonce. If 
low prices are to rule, wool had better open low in the 
farmers’ yards than to drop fifteen to twenty per cent 
after it arrives at the seaboard. In Ohio, farmers are 


asking now 314@3%c, and in Michigan we hear of sales 
at 25c, and thisis about the figure that manufacturers 
will pay for Michigan wool, but only selected lots of 
Ohio will sell at 338c. We saw to-day the first invoice 
of 200,000 ths of Ohio wool, that was bought at 30c, and 


considerable woo! has been bought at that figure, but 
it does not comprise the choicest aud lightest clips. 
Texas wools have generally paid a loss to buyers, and 
tho-e who have purchased wool in almost every section 
have not yet found their operations to be profitable. 
rhe sales in this market have been larger than those 
of the previous week, but they are only one-half what 
they were a yearago. But little fleece has been sold, 


and we only note 20,000 ths Ohio at 34@36c for X and 
XX, and 50,000 tbs Michigan at 20@34c. New York me 
dium has sold at 3c, and fine would bring about 30c 
here has been a sale of Kentucky and Missouri comb 


ing, but the price has not transpired. Delaine selec 
tions would sell at 40@42c for Ohio, but combing wools 


are extremely dull, and would not sell above 30@32c 
for coarse and 36@40c for medium and fine. California 
fleece is dull at 22a@2éc for choice lots, with an occa 
sional sale at 30c. Pulled wools have been in good de- 
mand, and the stock here is sold up very closely. There 
have been sales of 100 bales of Cape in bond, and Ca 
nadian parties have taken samples of other lots. Car 
pet wools have ruled quiet, and we can only report a 


sale of 30,000 ths of South America. 

Ihe following are the sales for the week, and the 
prices paid :— 

Domestic Fleece—The sales include 6000 ths unwashed 








at 224;c; 5000 ths XX and above Ohio at 6c; 6000 the X 
at 34c; 3000 ths do at 36c; 20,000 the Michigan and New 
York at 30@34c; 2000 ths No 2 and cots at 30c; 1000 ths 
coarse fleece at 22hc; 35,000 ths Michigan X at 35e; 14, 
000 tbs fleece at 32.435¢ ; 8000 ths fine New Hampshire at 
t6c; 10,000 ths medium unwashed at 25a@27c; 3000 ts 
medium Ohio at 35@36c; 2500 ths low unwashed at 18¢; 
5000 tbs fat sheep’s at 2)a@25c; 2000 ths medium New 
York at 33c; 1000 tbs coarse fleece at 32c; 14,000 tha fat 
sheep’s at "25@28c; 1800 tbs unwashed Michigan at 26c; 
5000 Ibs unwashed fleece at 23c; 20,000 ths Georgia, 
coarse taken out, at 28c 

Combing and Delaine Fleeces—The sales include 
5000 ths coarse combing on private terms; 800 the do at 
35c; 2000 ths Ohio delaine at 42c; 5000 ths Kentucky 
combing and delaine at 284,c; 2000 the combing at 40c; 
2500 tbs do at 42c; 3500 ths delaine at 8c. 

lrexas—The sales include 39,000 ths on private terms; 
3500 ths at 25c; 72,500 ths at IS a@26c; 2000 ths at 24c; 39, 
000 tbs at 1Lba2645c; 15,000 ths at 24a28c, 34,000 ths at 
24 @26c. 

California, Oregon, &« The sales include 7000 ths 
fall California at 1&c; 2000 ths spring at 20c; 17,000 te 
Oregon at 22@ 28c ; 07,500 ths spring at 24a@28c; 22,000 tha 
do at 18c; 2000 ths do at Y5c; 28,000 ths do at 22¢; 10,000 
ths do at 2244 @26c; 45,000 hs Eastern Oregon on private 
terms; 19,000 ths fall California at I164a19c; 1000 the 
spring on private terms; 6000 ths California on private 
terms; 1000 ths spring at 24c; 12,000 ths Eastern Oregon 
at 2ic; 50,000 ths spring at 24a 26c. 

Scogred Wool—The sales include 3000 ths low scoured 
at 30c; 4000 ths do at 55475c; 2000 ths do at 50c; 8700 be 


do at 33@54c. 

Pulled Wools and Noils—The sales include 8000 be 
low super at 27¢; 2000 tbs super at 30c; 2000 ths combing 
pulled at 38c; 15,080 ths noils at 374, @37c; 18,000 Ibs su 
per at 6c; 6000 tbs extra at 37c; 10,000 ths super at 30c; 
71,800 ths do at 38c; 1200 the noils at 45c; 4000 ths super 





at 40c; 1000 ths extra at 324,c; 3000 Ibs extra and super 
at 284@35c; 2000 tbs noils on privrte terms; 23,400 the 
super at 35@38c; 1800 ths noils at 3%c; 45,200 the Cali 
fornia pulled on private terms; 4000 Ihe super at Sic; 
1600 ths coarse pulled at S244¢ 

Foreign— The sales include 30,000 ths South America 
carpet on private terms; 50,000 ths Cape at 15\,c gold, 
in bond; 3000 ths do ag 17c gold, in bond; 9500 ths Aus 
tralian cross-breed on private terms idvertiser 

WOOL MARKETS. 

New York, June 15.—Wool has been moderately 
active, but quoted throughout weak as to Values; 0 
ferings of old stock free Advices from the interior 
report the opening of the new Western clip business 
for the season, on the basis of about 30c for XX fleece 
Sales have been reported during the week of 4500 bbs 
Scoured, part at 50c; 10,v00 th= Colorado at léc; 191, 
000 ths Texas at I8a@2z7c; 35 bales and 72,500 ths Do 
mestic fleece, 81 bags and 2000 tbs Domestic pulled, 
30,000 ths Southern, 12,000 tbs Georgia, 1500 ths Lake, 


15,000 ths Oregon, 3000 tbs Kentucky, and 5000 ths Noils 
on private terms 


Philadelphia, June 15.—Wool—Market dull; 
prices nominal; new Wool arriving freely, and in fine 
condition. Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia 
XX and above 34435c; \ %4@55c; medium 35@37\c; 
coarse, 33c; New York, Michigan, Indiana and West- 
ern fine, 32@33c; medium 35@36c; coarse 32@3%c; 
Combing, washed 37a@40c; do Unwashed 28@20c; Ca. 
nada Combing 30440c; tine unwashed 22a@23c; coarse 
and medium Unwashed 25450c; Tub washed 36@40c; 
Colorado fine and medium |8@25c; do coarse for car- 


pets I4@l7c; Extra and Merino Pulled 33a@36c; No 1 
and Super Pulled 25@%3c; Texas fine and medium 18@ 
25c; do coarse 13@15c; California, fine and medium 
22@25c; do coarse 18@2Z3c. 





BOOT AND SHOE MARKET. 
Boston, June 13, 1878. 

The past week has been marked by a decided increase 
in the volume of business, the fall trade having been 
stimulated into an appearance of activity by the large 
additions to the number of buyers who are now here 
in considerable force, chiefly from the Western States. 
Contracts for boots, brogans and plough shoes have 
been made quite freely, while ion for women's, 
misses’ and children’s pegged work have been placed 
to a limited extent. The jobbers are purchasing rather 
lightly as compared with former seasons, and dealers 
generally manifest a desire to carry a small stock of 
goods. Shorter credits will probably be given in the 
future. The recent action of the jobbers in adopting a 
rule to date no bills ahead of August 15 to the retail 
trade, shows the present feeling among all parties to 
shorten credits, and will prevent the jobbers from re- 
questing to have their own bills made much ahead of 
the delivery of goods. The stocks of leather continue 
to be Jarge, the market being overstocked. The prices 
of sol@ and upper leather are lower now than they have 
been since 1561, 

The week's shipments of boots and shoes to places 
outside of New England foot up to 11,977 cases, against 


10,674 in the previous week, and against 15,569 in the 
corresponding week of last year. The total shipments 
since Jan. 1 to places outside of New England, irre 
spective of those on Boston account made from the 


factories direct, amount to 603,904 cases, against 670,425 
the 24th week in 1877.—Journal. 


Financial Matters. 


SALES OF STOCKS---CLOBING PRICES. 
TUESDAY, June 18, 1878. 









AmericanGold ...:0s6e8sc8es80820e%e00 100K 
OW. 8. Gimee, MB wc ccc eo reece neces MOK 
“ Five Twenties, 1865, new... .. «+++ 106% 
os se ” 1867 eoeeeeseee 108 
ad os os WB. we ec esnsccces 110% 
“ Ten-Forties ...cccc0e0c8808 107% 
* New Fives ...ccceecvveces 105% 
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© @ <cster ceoeeer ees . 1014 
6 Pacific Bimee, 1806 ...:s-cecee coos 120 
Union Pacific R. R. 8s sinking fund ..... - 100 
Chi., Burlington & Quincy R.R. 78 ...... 110% 
New Hampshire State 68 .....6..66858 113 
Kan. City, Top. & Western R. R. lst mort. 7a. 106% 
Se CE Bcc ccceeses bee 1054, 
Hartford & Erie R.BR., 76... ve sccvess 4% 


Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. R. Ist mort. 78. . 1064 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe KR. R. 2d mort. 7s .. 8&0 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe RK. R.land grants 7s, . 104 


i en . . wes Co oe ek OS 8 65 

Boston Water Power Co. ......-. eeee 1% 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. R.. . . 2. ee BONe 
Michigan Central R.R. .. .. 1... ee eee 67 
Worcester & Nashua. RR. ......-. cone Wh 
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Boston & Providence KR. KR. ... «5. eee 1024, 
Boston & Albany KR. BR... 1... sees . 121\ 


Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain Mics eanaia 304 

Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. R. pref... 101 

Atch., i: FPeR. BR. css eccce 8% 
fa 


Boston & oS ) rrr oerceee 108% 
Burlington & Missouri R. R.in Neb. coe se ma 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy K.R.,..... 106 

Dn i) Wi 0.0 4 > 6a 68 6 0 6 e0000 tm 
Kan. City, Top. & Western R. R. pease fe 
Pullman Palace Car Co. Ee . ths 


Calumet & Hecla Mining Co... 2225/5255 179% 
Duncan Silver Mining Co. . . . . ® 4 





MONEY AND BUSINESS. 


TUESDAY Evening, June 18, 1878. 
The money market is very dull and lifeless, and al 
though the demand has recently received some acces- 
sions from the wool trade, yet the new element has not 
sensibly increased the volume of business. Rates are 
almost nominal, the general range being from 3 to 46° 
per cent. There is comparatively little doing at as low 
as 3 per cent, although exceptional transactions are re 
povene down to as low as 6 percent. At the clearing 
use to-day the rate for balances between banks was 
steady at 1@1%¢ per cent, but allthe money offering 
was nottaken. New York funds are in good request 
ata premium of 12% cents a thousand. The gross ex- 

changes were $7,945,043, and the balances $1,441,237. 
The gold market opened at 100%, and closed at 100%. 
The market for government securities was 46% 
r cent higher andstrong. The variations at the close 
be seen by comparing the following, which were 

the latest bidding prices of yesterday and to-day :— 


June 17. June 18. June 17. June 18. 
US 6's, 81 reg 106% 106% | US10-40%r . 107% 107K 
100% | do. coup . . 107% 107% 
101% | New fives,reg 105% 105", 


do.coup . . 104% 10t% wens - > as -_ 
. 1867, r . 1047, 
$s: * laorm 108 “so coup = 103% 103% 


cou} 
106% New 4's, reg. 100% 100% 
do. coup . . +10 on | do. coup, .101 101% 


Pacific 6's '96 120% 





¥ 0b; ordinary quality calves at 5@5XK0 ® B; 


The stock market to-day was quite active and strong: 
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INCLU ..@ POSTAGE, 


For One Year, if not paid in advance, §2 65 

For One Vear, cash in advance, ... 2315 

For Six Months, in advance, 108 

At expiration of year,.... 315 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 
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ae Payments tithin thirty days of subscription 
da’ on cl will be regarded the same as cash in ad- 
vance. All payments after that time credited strictly 
in accordance with above rates. 


ay Subscriptions for all the leading magazines and 
juveniles taken at reduced rates, when ordered in con- 
nection with the FARMER. 

Liberal commissions paid for new subscribers, 

Specimen numbers and circulara sent free to all ap- 
plicants enclosing a +tamp. 

Persons writing on business must give their full name 
t Office address, not forgetting to add the Btate 


and Pos 
ibers desiring a change in the direction of their 
papers, must give the correct name of the post office 
rrom which and of the one 


be mad 


TO which the change is to 


MONEY BY MAIL. 

gy- We have hal so many complaints of losses by 
, ressly request all persons sending us 

mor y draft or postal order, or by registered 

letter. .@@ . 


Address all « 
R. 


34 Merchants Row, 


mail, that w 


remit t 


mmunications to 
P. EATON & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 





TRAVELLING AGENTS, 

The following gentlemen, duly authorized Agents 
or the New EXGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
seribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England :— 

A. W. WINGATE,. ... . ».OXFORD, Mx. 
WM. H. FROST,.... . « « CHESHIRE, N. H. 
LESTER BARNES, ... .. RHODE ISLAND. 
B. D. WILCOX, ..... + «GRAFTON, N. H. 
FREEMAN ROBBINS, .. . ORANGE Co., VT. 
F. W. CHEEVER, .... . . ADDISON, VT. 

Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
tlens without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
on their label will always show how far they have 
paid up 


General Mutelligence. : 





PERSONAL ITEMS. 

The Catholic Review reports that Thomas 
E. Sherman, oldest son of Gen. Sherman, has 
sailed for England to become a Jesuit priest, 
with the reluctant consent of his father, who 
designed that he should enter the legal pro- 
fession. 

A son of Brigham Young is on his way to 
West Point to be educated at the Govern- 
ment’s expense, making the third of the dead 
prophet’s sons thus honored in the past six 
years. 

Not long ago a building of more than ordi- 
nary interest to the student of history was 
burned to the ground at Abbeville, S. C 
This was the residence of Thomas C. Perrin, 
whose signature led all the rest on the ordi- 
nance of secession passed by the South Caro- 
lina Convention, and in the parlor of the 
dwelling occurred the very last official ac- 
tion the Confederate Government. Jef- 
ferson Davis and his Cabinet spent the night 
at Mr. Perrin’s house as they passed through 


| 
un 
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Abbeville their retreat westward from 
tichmond, and then and there Yt was formally 
resolved to disband. Mr. Benjamin, the Sec- 
retary of State, consulted with the host as to 
the destruction of the great seal by fire, desir- 
Mr. Perrin 


on 


ing his aid in effecting that end. 
suggested as a better way of disposing of it to 
commit it to the keeping of the Savannah 
river, which the Secretary was expecting to 
cross on the morrow, and it is believed that 
this was done. 

The birth of an Anglo-American boy of dis- 
tinguished parentage is announced in London. 
Master Robert Vernon Harcourt is the first 
born of Sir William and Lady Harcourt, his 
father being English by some hundreds of 
years honorable descent, and his mother 
American, in virtue of being daughter of the 
late United States Minister to England, the il- 


of 


lustrious historian Motley. 

The Crown Prince of Germany expresses 
thanks for the congratulations sent by the 
American Government at the escape of the 
Emperor from the recent attempted assassina- 
tion. 

The Emperor William sat up nearly all day 
Saturday, and is progressing favorably. 

The condition of the Empress of Russia is 
improving ; no more bulletins will be issued. 

The late Lord Russell’s successor is a boy 
only ten years old. He resembles his grand- 
father. 

Col. Fred Grant has gone to the Rocky 
Mountains for a six weeks’ trip under orders 
from Gen. Sheridan, to gather information 
about the country. 

The telegraph the death of 
George V., ex-King of Hanover. He was 
born in Berlin in 1819, and was a son ot King 
Ernest Augustus and of a sister of Queen 
Louisa of Prussia. He married, in 1843, the 
Princess Mary of Saxe-Altenburg. He was 
early stricken with blindness, but succeeded 
to his father’s throne November 18, 1851. 
He soon became unpopular by his eccentric 
affiliations and ultra-conservative principles. 
His unstable policy resulted in a perpetual 
change of ministers, and in 1865 he restored a 
reactionary cabinet, under Bacmeister. He 
showed a deep aversion to Prussia, and osten- 
tatiously sided with Austria at the outbreak of 
the war of 1866. His territory was invaded 
by the Prussians in June of that year, and 
September 20 was annexed by King William. 
He then fled to Vienna, and continuing his 
spiteful attitude toward Paussia, even after he 
had agreed to accept 16,000,000 thalers as an 
indemnity for his lost kingdom, the Prussian 
government ordered the suspension of that 


announces 


amount. 

Brevet Brigadier-General Benjamin L. E. 
Bonneville, the oldest officer on the retired 
list of the United States army, died at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, June 12, aged 58 years. 
He was a native of France, but came to Amer- 
ica at an early age, and in 1813 was appointed 
to a cadetship at West Point from New York, 
graduating in 1815. From 1831 to 1836 he 
was engaged on an exploration to the Far 
West, across and beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. His journal of this expedition was ed- 
ited by Washington Irving, and was published 
1843. He served with distinction in the 
Mexican war. After the war he was engaged 
on frontier and other service, rising in 1855 to 
the rank of colonel of the third infantry. He 
commanded the Gila expedition in 1857, and 
was in command of the department of New 
Mexico from September 16, 1858, to October 
25, 1659. On September 9, 1861, he was re- 
tired for disability, resulting from long and 
faithful service and from sickness and exposure 
in the line of duty. During the war of the re- 
bellion, from 1861 to 1866, he served again as 
supervisor of recruiting service in Missouri, 
and in other capacities not requiring his pres- 
ence on the field. On March 13, 1865, he 
was breveted brigadier-general, U. S. A., for 
long and faithful service in the army. 

Professor George W. Keely; LL.D., ex- 
pired almost instantly June 13, at Waterville, 
Me. He graduated at Brown University in 
1824, received the degree of LL.D. at that in- 
stitution in 1849; went to Waterville in 1849 
as Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in the Waterville College, serving 
in that capacity until 1852. He has since re- 
sided there, being connected with the Govern- 
ment coast survey. He was 73 years old. 

tev. C. C. Burleigh died at Florence, 
Northampton, on the 18th, from injuries re- 
ceived from being run over by the cars on the 
id inst. He was about 68 years of age, and 
one of the noted band of early abolitionists, 
including Garrison, May, Tappan and others. 
He was a descendant on his mother’s side of 
Governor Bradford of Massachusetts, and was 
the grandson of a revolutionary soldier. He 
first enlisted under the anti-slavery banner by 
invitation of Samuel J. May, the young man 
then working on his father’s farm, and at the 
same time engaged in studying law. Mr. 
Burleigh, in July, 1883, went to Brooklyn, 
Conn., and became editor of a new abolition 
paper, "he Unionist, which he conducted for 
two years. He then entered on a career of 
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lecturing in the interest of the abolition cause, 
and from that time until President Lincoln is- 
sued his emancipation proclamation Mr. Bur- 
leigh was continually acting as agent of one 
or another anti-slavery society. As a speaker 
he was most eloquent, but he was very eccen- 
tric in the matter of wearing long beard and 
hair and dressing in the plainest fashion. 





WHy IS ITP 


The truths of science and progressive thought 
have always been compelled to batter down the 
bulwarks of prejudice and disbelief, or remain for- 
ever unknown. Why is it that people are so re- 
luctant to receive facts that relate directly to the 
phenomena of their own existence? Astronomers, 
upon eee star, assign it a place at once, 
and it is forever fixed. The rule by which a math- 
ematical problem is once solved becomes forever 
an axiom; but no matter how clearly the princi- 
ples which govern health and sickness be demon- 
strated, some refuse to believe. Dr. Pierce’s Fam- 
ily Medicines, which are now so generally used, and 
deservedly popular, were, in their early days, very 
reluctantly received by the people. To-day, Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has outrivaled 
the old-time sarsaparillas, his Pellets are in gener- 
al use in place of the coarse, huge, drastic pills 
formerly so much employed, while the sales of his 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and his Favorite Pre- 
scription are enormous. Where the skin is sallow 
and covered with blotches and pimples, or where 
there are scrofulous swellings and affections, a few 
bottles of his Golden Medical Discovery will effect 
an entire cure. If you feel dull, drowsy, debili- 
tated, have sallow color of skin, or yellowish-brown 
spots on face or body, frequent headache or dizzi- 
ness, bad taste in mouth, internal heat or chills al 
ternated with hot flushes, low spirits and gloomy 
forebodings, irregular appetite, and tongue coated, 
you are suffering from Torpid Liver, or “ Billious- 
ness.” In many cases of ‘Liver Complaint” only 
a part of these symptoms are experienced. Asa 
remedy for all such cases, Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery has no equal, as it effects per- 
fect cures, leaving the liver strengthened and 
healthy. Debilitated females who have undergone 
all the tortures of caustic and the knife, and yet 
suffer with those peculiar dragging-down sensations 
and weaknesses, can have guaranteed to them 
prompt and positive relief by using Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription; while consterpation and tor- 
pid liver, or *‘billiousness,” are promptly relieved 
by the Pleasant Purgative Pellets. Sold by all 
druggists. 





LOST SEVEN POUNDS IN THREE 
WEEKS. 


* Allan’s Anti-Fat isa genuine medicine, and will 
reduce corpulency from two to five pounds per 
week. Purely vegetable and perfectly harmless, 
acting entirely on the food in the stomach, prevent- 
ing the formation of fat. It is also a positive rem- 
edy for dyspepsia and rheumatism. 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 11, 1878. 
Botanic Mepicine Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen—The lady alluded to lost seven 

pounds in three weeks, by the use of Allan’s Anti- 
Fat. Yours truly, 

Smirn, Doo.ittLe & SMIrTH, 

Wholesale Druggists. 





Murper.—Randolph Modee, who kept a 
boarding house on Hanover St., was shot by 
a boarder named Charles Carlson, on Monday 
night, 10th. He was taken to the hospital, 
where he has since died from his wound, and 
Carlson, who was arrested at Brockton, has 
been committed to await the action of the 
grand jury. 


The World Abroad. , 





CABLE DISPATCHES. 

Tuvrspay, June 13.—There was a heavy fall of 
snow in Perthshire, Scotland, on Tuesday. 

At a mass meeting of 8000 operatives at Blakney 
Moor, called by a section of the operatives who 
wish to terminate the strike; a motion in favor of 
submission was rejected by a large majority. 

The Bersagliers (Liberal news paper) stated 
Tuesday that the Pope had a protracted fainting 
fit. The Osservatore Romano officially states that 
the Pope’s health is excellent. The Catholicacon- 
tradicts the report thatthe Pope contemplates go- 
ing to the country. 

The weather in Rome is excessively hot. 

The Globe says that two American steamers 
have arrived at Cronstadt laden with arms and am- 
munition and other warlike stores for Russia. 

The Emperor is expected to go to Bebelsberg on 
Monday night. His health is so much improved 
that he hopes to be able to give a reception to tne 
plenipotentiaries before the adjournment of the 
Congress. Guards of honor are stationed before 
all the buildings where the plenipotentiaries are 
quartered. The Congress will open at2o’clock on 
Thursday afternoon. Bismarck will delivera short 
address of welcome. It is unlikely that any busi- 
ness will be undertaken before the arrival of the 
Turkish representatives. Prince Bismarck is said 
to be in good health. Prince Hohenlohe, German 
Ambassador to Paris, will sit as third plenipotenti- 
ary for Germany. Herbert Bismarck and Count 
D*Aunay of the French Legation at Berlin, will as- 
sist Herr Radowitz in drafting the protocol. 

On his arrival at Berlin Prince Gortschakoft, 
wrapped in thick furs, had to be carried from the 
train to a carriage by his attendants. His condi- 
tion causes some apprehension. 

Fripay, June 14.—The Press Association is as- 
sured on good authority that it is untrue that the 
Government will decide upon the early dissolution 
of Parliament, but it is understood in Parliamen- 
tary circles that the proposition has been seriously 
discussed. 

At Burnley, 2500 looms, employing 1000 opera- 
tives, have resumed work within two days. At 
Blackburn the mediation committee of the opera- 
tives interviewed Jackson, the head of the Masters’ 
Association, who promised to reopen the mills im- 
mediately if half the operatives would resume 
work. 

Bon Louis Henri Martin, the historian of France, 
has been elected to fill the vacancy in the Academy 
caused by the death of M. Thiers, defeating H. A. 
Taine by a vote of 18 to 15. Ernest Renan, author 
of “Vie de Jesus,” is elected successor of the late 
M. Bernard, defeating Henri Wallon, the historian, 
by a similar vote. 

In consequence of the success of the Liberals in 
the late elections the Belgian Ministers have re- 
signed. M. Hubert Frere Orban, the distinguished 
statesman, has been entrusted with the formation 
of a new cabinet. 

The German Government, with a view to the re- 
pression of Social Democracy, intends to enforce 
more rigid application of the passport regulations, 
and a similarly strict enforcement of the laws re- 
lating to the Press and public meetings will also be 
enjoined upon all authorities in the country. A 
woman and two men were Thursday sentenced to 
imprisonment for treasonable utterances against 
the Emperor, the woman to four years, one of the 
men to two years and the other to eighteen months. 

Soon after one o’clock Thursday afternoon the 
plenipotentiaries to the Congress drove up to Bis- 
marck’s palace in the carriages of the different 
Embassies. At 2.20 o'clock the flag of Germany 
was hoisted over the palace, betokening that the 
Congress was opened. It is understood that the 
sitting of the Congress was merely devoted to the 
formalities of electing a President and Bureau 
The Presidency was conferred upon Prince Bis- 
marck, at the suggestion of Count Andrassy, who 
advocated this selection, not simply on the ground 
of traditional custom, but for the eminent services 
Bismarck was on all sides acknowledged to have 
rendered. Andrassy also expressed the warmest 
hopes for the recovery of the revered German 
Emperor. The first real working sitting of the 
Congress will be held next Monday. This long in- 
terval appears due to a desire to facilitate the set- 
tlement of the task of the Congress by preliminary 
negotiations between the plenipotentiaries. One 
such conferenc® Wednesday ev@ning, between 
Counts Schouvaloff and Andrassy, lasted until late 
at night. 

Austria will maintain in the Congress that Ser- 
via and Montenegro must either become members 
of a Confederation under Austrian auspices or con- 
clude a military convention with Austria. It is 
stated that Germany will propose a discussion of 
the Socialist question in Congress. 

' The territory granted Servia on the western 
frontier by the Treaty of San Stefano will, accord- 
ing to a princely ukase just issued, be immediate- 
ly incorporated. 

Several thousand Russians have arrived in Rou- 
mania from Russia the past few days, and have 
taken a position on the line of posts facing the 
Southern outlets of the Carpathian passes between 
the rivers Argish and Seuth. Troops from the 
Dobrnudscha are also crossing the Danube for the 
purpose of camping upon high ground on the Rou- 
manian side, as much sickness prevails south of 
the river. 

Sarurpay, June 15.—A large meeting of weavers 
at Blackburn unanimously resolved to resume 
work at 10 per cent. reduction, and also arranged 
to hold a meeting of employes at the various mills 
throughout East Lancashire, Monday, to ascertain 
the general feeling on the subject. An arrange- 
ment has been made between the operatives and 
masters in Burnley to start a dozen mills early 
next week ata ten per cent. reduction of wages. 
It is expected that all the mills will be thrown 
open. 

Prhe construction of the Paris Exhibition build- 
ings cost 45,000,000 francs, which is 10,000,000 
francs in excess of the original estimate. 

The London Globe publishes the full text of the 
agreement between England and Russia, which it 
asserts was signed at the Foreign Office in this city 
on the 30th of May, and which will serve as a mu- 
tual engagement for Russian and English plenipo- 
tentiaries at the Congress. The conditions of this 
agreement provide for the division of Bulgaria into 
two provinces, one north and the other south of 
the Balkans. Provision is made for a government 
of the provinces and forthe departure permanently 
therefrom of the Turkish troops. England stipu- 
lates not to oppose the retrocession of Bessarabia, 
or the annexation of Batoum, but reserves the 
right of discussing in the Berlin Congress any pro- 
spective changes relative to the Danube. Russia 
agrees on her = not to take any indemnity in 
land from Turkey, or to advance further ber Asian 
frontier, or to interfere with claims of English cred- 
itors. Itis agreed that the reorganization of Thes- 
saly, Epirus and other Greek provinces shall be 
left to the Congress. The province of Ketour is to 
be ceded by Turkey to Persia, and Bayazid is to be 
ceded to Turkey. The questions of the reorgani- 
zation of Bulgaria by Europe, the passage of the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus and of the Russian 
military occupation of Roumania are also to be 
submitted to the Congress. . 

A Times Berlin dispatch predicts that the propo- 
sition to admit Greece to the Congress will be re- 
jected. It is known that Russia will oppose it. 
Germany will support Russia and Austria. 
France and Italy are jealous of the Greek mercan- 
tile marine. Roumania, Servia and Montenegro 
have even lesschance of admission. The utmost 
the small States can hope for is to be heard. They 
will not be permitted to take part in the dehates or 
votes. It is understood that Bismarck wishes to 
exclude any questions not noe agp J included in the 
task of the Cangas’, - session of which will as- 
suredly last several weeks. 

Mopiktar Pasha and the general staff, rues. 
made a visit to the British fleet. The fleet wil 
shortly remove from Ismid to Prince’s Island for 


sani reasons. 
oe June 17.—It is announced that Ox- 
ford University will confer an honorary —_ of 
Doctor Common Law upon Hon. wards 
late Minister of the United States to 








A Berlin co ndent endeavors to discredit the 
Globe's report of the Anglo-Russian t. 
The same correspondent states that the Russian re- 
ply to Lord Beaconstield’s speech at the opening of 
the Congress maintained that the presence of for- 
eign alone prevented a revolution in Con- 
stantinople. The discussion of the subject of the 
withdrawal of the Russian forces and the British 
fleet from the vicinity of Constantinople was not 
concluded. 

It is stated that Russia will refuse to evacuate 
Turkish territory in Roumelia or liberate prisoners 
of war until Shumla and Varna have been surren- 
Gere, the latter being required by the treaty of 
San Stefano as well as the former. The negotia- 
tions at Constantinople for the surrender have been 
abandoned. The matter is now being considered 
in the hands of the Congress. 

It is the general egieion still that none of the 
minor States will be admitted to the COngress, with 
the possible exception of Greece, about which the 
reports are contradictory. A statement comes 
from Paris that Persia claims admission on the 
ground that the settlement of the Eastern question 
necessarily affects Persian interests. 

The mobilization of the Austrian troops is as- 
suming larger proportions. A dispatch from Ber- 
lin reports that Count Andrassy in a private con- 
versation admits the mobilization of 100,000 to en- 
force the decision of the Congress. 

TvurEspay, June 18.—Two hundred and twenty- 
two Mormons sailed from Liverpool, Saturday, 
bound for Salt Lake City. 

A Paris letter says: Some apprehension pre- 
vails lest a new attempt will be made to put a reac- 
tionary ministry in control of the Government for 
the purpose of influencing the coming Senatorial 
elections. Such a step would be the last desperate 
effort of the Monarchists to prevent the firm estab- 
lishment of a Republic, and would legve the ques- 
tion of revision of the Constitution open three years 
longer. Unless the coming elections can be in- 
fluenced in some such way the Republicans are 
sure to obtain a majority in the Senate. It is im- 
possible to predict that President MacMahon will 
lend himself to such an intrigue, because his char- 
acter is little understood. The most significant 
fact giving ground for Republican fears is the dic- 
tatorial attitude adopted by the War Minister to- 
ward the Left in the latter part of thesession. The 
Conservative newspapers have also been publishing 
threatening articles. 

The leaders of the National Liberals, in view of 
the approaching elections in Germany, have issued 
manifestos declaring the party will support all pro- 
posals for the protection of erder which do not 
jeopardize rap seg eo guarantees of liberty. 

A dispatch from Madrid says: The Cabinet has 
made the election of the Vice President of the 
Cortes a question of confidence, and received 210 
votes against 73. The Cabinet’s position is thus 
secured until the autumn session. The Cortes will 
adjourn the second week in July, when the Court 
go to the seaside. The Cuban loan of $2,500,000 
was voted Friday, guaranteed by Spain and by 
pledge of colonial customs. A bill for the suppres- 
sion of bull fights was rejected in the Cortes with- 
out division. 

Reuter’s telegram from Berlin denies the state- 
ments that the programme of the proceedings for 
each sitting of the Congress has already been defi- 
nitely fixed. The question of the admission of 
Greece to the Congress was definitely brought for- 
ward to-day, but no decision was reached. 

The question has assumed more importance than 
was at first expected. France, England, Austria 
and perhaps Germany will support the admission 
of Greece. Russia and Italy may possibly oppose it 
from the apprehension that Greece, under British 
protection, might become a great oriental wer 
and formidable rival to the Slavs. The confidence 
in a peaceful result, which will assure legitimate 
influence in the East of the Powers principally in- 
terested, is increasing. An understanding between 
Russia and Austria is considered certain. 

A London special says that the Queen and Earl 
Beaconsfield are endeavoring to secure the sover- 
eignty of North Bulgaria for the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. The visit of the Duchess of Edinburgh to 
St. Petersburg is said to be in the same interest, 
but it is believed the scheme will fall through. 





FROM CUBA. 


Havana, June 14. General-in-Chief Martinez 
Campos and Captain-General Jovellar made their 
triumphant entry into the city this morning at the 
head of the troops, amid unbounded enthusiasm, 
the Cubans and Spaniards uniting in fraternal ex- 
hibitions of joy. The streets were strewn with palm 
leaves and flowers, and were spanned by trium- 
phant arches, with inscriptions to the pacificers of 
Cuba. The municipality of Havana presented each 
General with a golden laurel wreath. The banquet 
began at 7 o’clock in the evening in the Governor's 
Palace. The streets were crowded to their utmost 
capacity and the hotels overrun with people from 
the interior of the island to witness the festivities 

Congratulatory proclamations addressed to the 
troops, the marines and volunteers are published. 
Jovellar’s proclamation says: *Death pitilessly at- 
tacked your files, infinitely more by disease than 
war. You fought against climate. Of every five 
of your companions you lost two: of 200,000 men 
80,000 have succumbed. General Campos’ procla- 
mation tells the men: You are the first who have 
ever triumphed in America in a war against the 
mother country. 1 

Havana, June 15. It is officially announced 
that Capt. General Jovellar will resign the Govern- 
ment into the hands of Gen. Martinez Campos on 
the 17th and the following day sail for Spain. 





Miscellancous Items. 


te The re crop of Kentucky will be 
enormously large. 

te Stephen Churchill, the oldest man in 
Taunton, died on Sunday at the age of nearly 
100 years. 


te Savage, the murderer of Rose Vincent, 
has been sentenced to hard labor for life in 
the State Prison at Thomaston, Me. 


te S. G. Tisdale’s steam saw-mill at Rip- 
ton, Vt., was burned recently; loss from 


$3000 to $4000. 


te The grain area in the South is said to 
be larger than it has been at any time since 
1865. 


te The farm house, with contents, and 
barns of George Mansur, at Griffin’s Corner, 
Derby Line, Vt., were burned on the 12th. 
Insured for $1100. 


te A Vermont genius has a floating saw 
mill which he sails along Lake Champlain, do- 
ing a good business with the farmers along the 
banks. 


te The editor of the Barton, Vt., Monitor, 
who aided in securing the passage of the fish 
and game law, was fined $10 and costs the 
other day for violation of the act. Hard luck. 


te The shoe manufactory of Anderson & 
Reynolds in Salem was burned early Sunday 
morning; loss $6000. Seventy-five em- 
ployes are turned out of employment. 


te At Rochester, N. Y., June 14, the 
walls of two large brick stores fell with a ter- 
rible crash, burying a number of persons in 
the ruins. Four were recovered alive, but 
badly injured. One or more are likely to die. 


t# Several Vermont juries having decided 
that lager beer is not intoxicating, the State 
Reform Club has requested the next Legisla- 
ture to declare that malt liquor is intoxicating 
within the meaning of the statute. 


t= Mrs. Lydia Adams .of Pembroke, 90 
years old, was out in the field strawberrying a 
few days since, when she was attacked by a 
black snake six feet long. She promptly gave 
battle to the serpent, and succeeded -in dis- 
patching him. 


te Four young rascals, each aged about 
14, were arrested in Nashua, N. H., on Sat- 
urday for breaking and entering dwelling 
houses and stores. They were tried before 
the Police Court and sentenced to the Reform 
School during their minority. They acknowl- 
edged the commission of seven burglaries. 


tz@ A swindling lottery concern in New 
York, doing business under the name of Reed 
& Co., has been broken up by the police. 
Thousands of simpletons had been duped by 
the sharpers, who pocketed about $1000 per 
— from people who were in haste to get 
riches. 


t The Willimantic Thread Company of 
Hartford, employing 1000 operatives, men, 
women and children, in the manufacture of 
cotton sewing thread at Willimantic, Ct., paid 
off their help in gold on Saturday. Some of 
the employes never saw gold coin before. A 
number requested bills instead, and the ap- 
pearance of the strange money created a 
marked sensation in the town. 


te The debt of Rockingham county, N. 
H., bids fair to be reduced considerably this 
year. In October $12,000 of bonds will be 
due, for the payment of which provision was 
made by the last Legislature. In order to pay 
the bonds coming due in 1879 it will be nec- 
essary that the next Legislature make an ap- 
propriation. The floating debt of $51,000 
has been carried at the expense of only two 
per cent. 


t= Mackerel fishing at Magdalen Islands 
is over. The result is very good. Codfish is 
abundant on the south side of the islands, but 
bait is scarce. Most of the vessels for Lab- 
rador have left Magdalen for their destina- 
tion. Several of the herring fleet have re- 
turned to Magdalen from Anticosti and Lab- 
rador, and report fish very scarce. 


ti An ex-Mayor of Chelsea. to whom, 
as to many others the past few years have 
not been productive of much financial pros- 
perity has taken off his coat and gone to 
work in his brickyard, doing the ‘‘striking”— 
the hardest part of the work—himself, and 
employing his carriage horse in grinding clay. 
He continues to pay @ hundred cents on a 
dollar, and in this, as in other respects, is al- 
together behind the times. 


tr At St. Johnsbury, Vt., Henry Oder- 
kirk, John Smith and Charles F. Howard, 
who have been shipping cattle to the Brighton 
market and disposing of them there at prices 
which defied competition, have been indicted 
by the grand jury for soaing, the same from 
parties in the vicinity of St. Johnsbury. The 
cattle have been shipped back to their own- 
ers, and the drovers are expected daily b 
virtue of a requisition made by and thro 
the proper*authorities. 

ta The big trees in the vicinity of the Yo- 
semite valley in California are well known to 
almost every one, at least by reputation. In 
the grove are two stumps, larger than any 
others on the coast, and the Yosemite Com- 
missioners have now let a contract to bore a 
hole through one of them for the stages to 
pass t . The stump is 33 feet in diam- 
eter, and the hole will be 12 feet wide and 10 





ta Mrs. Betsey Clark of Weston, an aged 
lady, was struck by the 8.30 A. M. express 
train on the Fitchburg Railroad, at the Centre 
street crossing in Waltham, on Friday, 14th, 
and instantly killed. 

te” The farm house of John Heald of Mad- 
ison, Me., was burned on the 10th, together 
with $3500 worth of railroad bonds and $75 
or $80 in money. The total loss is some 
$6000 ; insured for $1500 or $2000. 


t= A Des Moines dispatch says that the 
swindling of Warden Craig ot the lowa Peni- 
tentiary, which has run through several years, 
has cost the State nearly $100,000. Craig 
and two of his clerks have fled. 


te First Lieut. C. L. Totten, of the Fourth 
Artillery, is relieved trom duty at the Agricul- 
tural College, Amherst, Mass., and directed to 
join his regiment ; 150 recruits are ordered to 
the Eleventh Infantry at Fort Sneiling, Min- 
nesota. 


te The Hessian fly is committing great 
depredations upon the wheat crop in Pennsyl- 
vania, and in some localities its ravages have 
been so serious that the farmers have turned 
down their wheat and planted the ground with 
corn. 


te The Secretary of War has received a 
telegram announcing the United States ship- 
of-war Rio Brava at Rio Grande City, 300 miles 
above Matamoras. It is the first vessel of 
war that has ever been so far up the Rio 
Grande. 


te Strawberries were never more thrifty in 
Dighton than this year, although they are not 
of quite so sweet flavor as usual in conse- 
quence of the cloudy and cold weather. Over 
2000 crates have been sent to Boston during 
the past week, averaging 40 quarts per crate. 
W.H Walker has sent about 6000 quarts. 


t= The Fall River Savings Bank has peti- 
tioned the Probate Court to remove Holder 
B. Durfee and M. C. D. Borden, executors of 
the late Nathan Durfee, from said trust, and 
that some svitable person be appointed admin- 
istrator. A hearing on this petition is to be 
had atthe Probate Court in Fall River, July 5. 


te Patrick German of Duxbury, Vt., 
awoke Saturday night to find his house in 
flames, and had barely time to escape with his 
wife and three little boys. Nothing was 
saved but one bed. It was the work of an in- 
cendiary who had killed their watch dog a few 
days before. The rogue has not yet been 
caught. Loss $1500. 


te The committee appointed by the cred- 
itors of the Border City Mills at Fall River 
have agreed to recommend Messrs. Walter C. 
Durfee, treasurer of the Wampanoag Mills, 
and Joseph Healey, treasurer of the Osborn 
Mills, as trustees to whom shall be committed 
the management of the property of the Bordes 
City Mills Corporation. The creditors meet 
again on the 28th inst., when’ the committee 
will report, and action will then be taken on 
the appointment of trustees. 


te The great log drive on the upper waters 
of the Connecticut has formed a jam at South 
Vernon, Vt., against the piers of the Ashuelot 
Railroad bridge at that place. There are 
from 10,000,000 to 13,000,000 feet of logs in 
the raft. The jam extends for half a mile up 
the river, occupying the entire width of the 
channel, and is estimated to be from 10 to 15 
feet thick. Fears for the safety of the bridge 
are entertained, but a large force of men are 
at work endeavoring to break up the jam.e 


te Ira B. Wright, the recent Treasurer of 
South Hadley, who used up $29,000 of the 
town’s money. for which he has thus far been 
unable or unwilling to account, was indicted 
by the grand jury at Northampton, Saturday, 
for larceny. It was supposed by many of the 
residents of South Hadley that the indictment 
would allege embezzlement, which might re- 
sult in sending Wright to the State Prison, 
and considerable interest is therefore felt in 
the final disposition of the case. 


te At Philadelphia, June 16, Robert T. 
Horn, 19 years of age, a clerk in a coffee and 
lodging house, was stabbed and fatally injured 
by James Davis of New York, a lodger in the 
house. Davis, who is afflicted with mania a 
potu, picked up a huge butcher knife, and 
proceeding to the bedroom of Horn plunged 
it into his back while asleep. Davis then got 
away and attempted to hang himself on a rail- 
ing in a public square, but was prevented and 
arrested. 


te Lieut. Totten, U.S. A., killed by the 
cars at Cold Spring, N. Y., on Friday, leaves 
a wife in Newport, R. I. He was a grandson 
of Gen. Totten, Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army, who had charge of the 
building of Fort Adams in that harbor. The 
sad accident occurred while he was with some 
lady friends going to the depot. He stepped 
from the track to avoid a down train, and al- 
though he stood between the tracks he was 
struck and instantly killed by the locomotive 
on the other track. 


t= The New Orleans county session of the 
Supreme Court convenes at Irasburg, Vt., 
August 22. There are many important cases 
to be heard on exceptions, among them the 
case of Edwin C. Hayden, who was tried at 
the September term of the County Court for 
the murder of his wife, in which exceptions 
were filed by respondent. The legal profes- 
sion claim that Hayden’s chances for a new 
trial are few, and that the decision of the 
County Court will be sustained. In that case 
sentence will be passed by the Supreme 
Court. 


te During a fall of rain at Lowell, Thurs- 
day afternoon, 13th, a yellowish solid sub- 
stahce was deposited upon the ground and in 
the water in different parts of the city which 
had the taste and odor of sulphur, and all the 
characteristics, as far as known, of that miner- 
al. In localities in which it fell in the water 
there was a yellow scum on the surface, and a 
basin which had been left out of doors was 
partially filled with the substance, which, on 
being dried and burned, gave off strong sul- 
phurous fumes. A similar phenomenon was 
observed at Mansfield, New Bedford and 
Fall River. 


ti The northern part of Taunton and 
Easton and Raynham were visited Wednesday 
evening, 12th, with the most destructive hail 
storm known for years. It destroyed much 
tender vegetation, and on the Raynham road 
in gullies the hailstones were from 8 to 12 
inches in depth. In some places sleighs were 
out, and at North Easton the boys were coast- 
ing. In Raynham glass was broken and 
many chickens were killed. The storm in 
Rehoboth was very severe, and the hail did an 
immense amount of damage. A large acreage 
of strawberries, vegetables and fruit was com- 
pletely stripped, poultry and lambs killed, 
glass smashed and trees prostrated. The loss 
is estimated at thousands of dollars. 


te At Rutland, Vt., June 14, Jos. Mc- 
Grath, one of the five masked burglars 
who entered the residence of Hon. Geo. W. 
Harmon, April 24, was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to fifteen years’ hard labor in the State 
Prison. A desperate character known as pri- 
vate Hicks was arrested Saturday on a Hud- 
son river steamer and brought to Bennington 
upon an indictment as being one of the Har- 
man masked burglars. Hicks is one of the 
four who were captured at Saratoga last 
month, but was released upon a writ of habeas 
corpus, while Edwards and McGrath were 
held. He was taken to Manchester Monday 
morning for trial before the county court, now 
in session. Edwards, who escaped at Hoosac 
Junction recently, has been recaptured. 


te The passage of the Army Appropria- 
tion bill in Congress will be good news at the 
Springfield armory. The appropriation upon 
which work is now being done was $100,000 
for the seven months beginning last Decem- 
ber. Some 360 to 370 men are at work, part 
of them, however, being employed only for 
special purposes, and the new appropriation 
will allow the employment of fully 300 men 
fora year. There is, in addition to the direct 
appropriation, a further sum of limited size to 
be expended on account of arms for State 
militia. The unexpended balance of the old 
appropriation will carry the work easily 
through to July. Under the bill, also, the 
Secretary of War is authorized to expend 
$20,000 in the manufacture of a magazine gun 
for the military service if the Board of Offi- 
cers that resumes its sessions at the armory 
this week recommends one. 


te The Springfield Rod and Gun Club re- 
ceived and liberated on Saturday 200 migra- 
tory quail imported from Messina, Sicily, of 
which the first lot was received in this country 
at Rutland, Vt., last year. The present ship- 
ment was accompaniéd by others of 200 to 
Pittsfield, 400 to Northampton and 200 to 
Rutland, besides which some of the same birds 
have been received at Salisbury, Ct. The 
birds received at Springfield were liberated 
near Ham den, in the neighborhood of an 
abundance of swamp, meadow land and dry 
burnt land with hills not far distant, so that 
the visitors can find homes after their fancy. 
On being released from the boxes in which 
they were confined they flew like bullets, some 
of them 100 rods, but most of them alighted 
within 25 rods. In Vermont last year nests 
were found soon after the birds were released, 
and there is every reason to suppose that if 
these are unmolested this year there will be 
an abundance of this ies of game next 
year and hereafter. The mi quail is 
about two-thirds the size of the native bird, 
but has a bigger spread of wing. It is also 
i in color, and the sexes are not so dis- 
tinctly marked. 1 never on trees, 
but, like the American quail, always alight on 
the par pipe J only about three feet high. 
The quail is Tele ne breeds rapi y: 
The nest is a mere in the ground, with 
from 7 to 12 eggs. This bird is a fine table 
bird, and is quite wild and ‘‘gamey,” so that 
it furnishes interesting sport to the hunter. 
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= tow St. Albans butter market was weak 
o uesday, 11th, th tsi i 
10 and 17 ~sihey ee ee 


te” A manifest filed at the San Francisco 
Custom House, a few days ago, certified that 
the shipment it represented consisted of two 
cases of telephones for Japan, valued at $300, 
which indicates that the ¢urious instrument 
is to be adopted in that far-away country. 


Fe Lieut. Peake’s State troops and_ the 
Sheriffs party had a lively fight with the Bass 
arty, who robbed the train on the Northetn 
fexas Railroad. lately at Salt Creek, Texas. 
One robber was killed; the others escaped on 
foot. The rangers are in hot pursuit. 


t= During the thunder storm at Hartford, 
Conn., 12th, heaps of hail six inches deep 
formed on the ground, and the fields were 
white for two hours after the storm passed. 
The hailstones were as large as marbles, and 
a into ridges like snow after a winter 
storm. 


ti Play has become so high in the London 
clubs that it is asserted that at least £3,000,- 
000 change hands over the card tables every 
season, and both honor and fortune slide down 
into the whirlpool of ruin. To the clubs can 
traced the downfall of many of the young 
men of England. P 


te It is stated that the vines which grow 
over the ‘‘Old Stone Mill” at Newport, R. I., 
are likely soon to destroy the structure unless 
precautionary measures are taken. Several 
of the stones have already been raised one or 
two inches by the tendrils of the vines forcing 
their way into the cracks which separate them, 
and if the process is long continued the old 
tower will soon fall in ruins. 


f t= The Hazardville, Conn., powder facto- 
ries use up from 140,000 to 240,000 kegs a 
year, and a machine has been started in the 
place that will make 250 kegs each day out of 
paper. They are water and air tight and 
more durable than iron or wood, but not so 
cheap. The sheet iron keg has been much 
used by the powder company, but there is al- 
ways more or less danger attending the prox- 
ity of metal to powder. 


fa The house and barn of Charles Du- 
bresne, Sr., near the Worcester county cheese 
factory at West Warren, were burned Satur- 
day; loss about $5000, insured for $3000. 
The origin of the fire is unknown. An at- 
tempt was made at midnight to burn Cross- 
man’s building, occupied by Holden & Co. 
and Cooley & Co., by firing a small shed in 
the rear, but the alarm was given in time to 
save the large building, though it got on fire 
several times. The loss was slight. 


te Mr. Whipple of Pittsfield, a visitor at 
F. M. Leonard’s at Adams, tried to take a 
young chicken away from the family cat the 
other day, when the cat fastened upon his fin- 
ger with teeth and claws, and Mr. Whipple 
had actually to choke her to death before he 
could pry her jaws open to release the finger, 
which was bitten to the bone. Both of his 
hands were frightfully torn and portions of his 
clothing reduced to shreds. 


t= William Campbell, the Scotch giant, 
and rival of the famous Daniel Lambert, has 
just died at Newcastle. The coffin in which 
he was buried was 7 feet long, 34 feet wide 
and 2 feet 10 inches deep. As he died in a 
room in the third story of the inn which he 
kept, the window and brickwork to the level 
of the floor had to be taken out, and the coffin 
was lowered by means of a block and tackle 
to the carriage prepared to convey it to the 
cemetery. The coffin and body together 
weighed about a ton. 


t= There is now on exhibition at the Hal- 
lowell, Me., Granite Works a colossal statute 
of Morality, one of the four figures which 
make the base of the Pilgrim’s Monument at 
Plymouth. This figure was cut from a single 
block of granite, measuring over 80 tens, and 
represents a female figure holding the deca- 
logue in her left and the scroll of revelation 
in her right hand. In niches on each side of 
her throne are cut figures of the prophet Mo- 
ses and the Evangelist St. Luke. The statue 
of Morality represents the largest piece of 
statuary work ever cut by the Hallowell Co. 


> Mr. and Mrs. Jabez Champlin of Prov- 
idence, R. 1., have been visiting their children 
in California for a year past, and while near 
Brooklyn, Iowa, en route for home, on the 
9th inst., Mr. Champlin arose in his sleep and 
walked off the train, but was not missed for 
an hour afterwards. As soon as he was 
missed telegrams were sent back, and it was 
learned that he was picked up unconscious. 
He was placed on the next through train and 
joined his wife at Davenport. The couple ar- 
rived home on Wednesday, and although Mr. 
Champlin is severely injured, his physician 
thinks he will soon recover, notwithstanding 
he is 76 years old. He had a narrow escape 
from instant death. 





usiness Rotices. 


A BATTLE, 
This life is but a battle 
From the cradle to the grave; 
The weapons best to rattle, 
If one himself » ould save, 
Are not the weapons made of steel, 
Which kill at every blow, 
But to the conscience, which appeal, 
And love for hatred show. 
We hope the Boys will always use 
Weapons which will their foes defeat, 
And buy their “CLOTHEs,” from Hat to Shoes, 
At FeENNo’s—Beach and Washington street. 


POTATO PESTS. 

Now is the time to post yourself as to the character 

and best mode of contending against the 
Colorado Potato-Beetle 
and other insect foes of the Potato. We will send 
Prof. Riley’s illustrated work on ‘‘Potato Pests,” post- 
paid, on receipt of 50 cents. Address 
R. P. EATON & CO., 34 Merchants Row. 


The changing seasons always demand of us some 
attention to our health. Not a cure all—Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla—but a remedy just suited to loss of appetite, 
debility and the languor peculiar to this season. A 
medicine whose merit meets the approval of those who 
have used it. Composed of those roots, barks and 
herbs, which are known to all as best for these 
troubles. ‘Hood's Cook Book” sent free. Send for 
one. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 22 


A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and indis- 
cretions of youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss 
of manhood, &c., I will send a recipe that will cure 
you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great remedy was 
discovered by a missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope to the Rev. JosErH T. INMAN, 
Station D., Bible House, New York City. 2w5l 


Marriages | and Deaths. . 











In this city, June 11, by Rev. R. H. Harlow, Mr. 
Lincoln Eslie Bolton, of Wrentham, to Miss Sarah 
Ann C. Chamberlain, of Bethel, Vt. By Rev. Wm. G. 
Babcock, Mr. Simon H. Brown to Miss Ella Kimball. 

June 12, by Rev. Alexander Blaikie, D. D., Arthur 
W. Hooper to Annie M. Langton. By Rev. George 8. 
Converse, Mr. L. P. Leonard to Miss Mary F. Wash- 
burn. By Rey. Leighton Parks, John Lithgow, of Hal- 
ifax, N.5S., to Cora E. Park. 

June 13, by Rev. 8S. H. Winkley, Edward Bailey to 
Abigail Smith. By Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. Henry W. 
Moore, of Philadelphia, to Lotty R., daughter of Henry 
N. Farwell, Esq. 

In Dorchester, June 1, J. Martin Knapp, of New 
York, to Harriet, daughter of the late N. W. Coffin. 

In Cambridge, June 12, by the Rev. Dr. Gray, Geo. 
L. Bradley to Helen McHenry Chambers. 

In Brookline, June 11, by Rev. Dr. Clarke, Leonard 
Stone of Boston, to Mary A, Goodnow. 

In Malden, June 11, by Rev. D. M. Wilson, Sidney 
D. Shattuck, of Boston, to Henriette L. Robinson, eld- 
est daughter of the late Wm. 8. Robinson (‘*Warring- 
ton.) 

In West Newton, by Rev. Francis Tiffany, Chas. H., 
son of the late Col. John Chambers, of Charlestown, 
to Kittie M. Glover. 

In So. Framingham, June 13, by Rev. J. H. 
son, George E. Watkins to Alice Clapp. 

In Hudson, June 12, by Rev. Hillary Bygrave, Mr. 
Wm. H. Frost to Ida M. Brigham. 

In Sudbury, June 13, by Rev. Geo. A. Oviott, Mr. 
Geo. E. Harrington to Miss Alice E. brown. 

In Quincy, June 12, by Rev. Edward Norton, 
Francis P. Haskell to Lydia C. story, both of Essex. 

Im South Boston, June 4, by Rev. James Lee, James 
Cozier to Catherine E. Arbington. 

In Billerica, June 11, Capt. Joseph Steel, of Shang- 
hae, China, to Isabella f. Ranlett, daughter of W. 
Faulkner, Esq. 


Emer- 





DIED. 


In this city, George H. Otis, 49 yrs. 

June 17, Charles B. Goodwin, Keq, 75 yrs. Deborah 
Hallinan, 60 yrs. 

June 16, Wm. Welch, 71 yrs. 

June 9, Mrs. Almira, widow of the late Wm. Rich- 
ardson, 71 yrs. 

June 11, Mrs. Minerva L., wife of Joseph A. Allen, 


45 yrs. 

ps 11, Mary E., widow of the late Samuel J. H. 
Smith, 78 yrs 4 mos. 

June 12, John Carlin, 68 yrs. 

June 13, Julia Parsons, 41 yrs 7 mos. Elizabeth 
Crocker, 52 yrs. Jasper H. Gilbert, 26 yrs 4 mos. 

June 14, Lydia, wife of Chas. H.” Wright, 72 yrs 7 
mos. Miss Mary Clark, 81 yrs 6 mos. 

June 15, Miss Susan B. Livermore, 61 yrs 3 mos, 

June 15, John H. Carney, 46 yrs. 

In Dorchester, June 16, Alexander Pope, 70 yrs. 
June 12, Mary E., widow of the late Oliver Davenport, 
75 yrs. *. ; 

In Boston Highlands, June 12, H. Henry Maglue, 41. 

In Charlestown, June 12, John A. C. Rice, 28 yrs 5 


mos. 

In Chelsea, June 14, Abagail, wife of Hon. Hosea 
lisley, 76 yrs 10 mos. 

In Cambridge, June 12, Carrie Coolidge, daughter of 
James B. Davis, Ney 34 yrs6 mos. June 15, 
F. G. Brown. June 17, Mrs. Betsey, widow of Hon. 
Phineas Sprague, of Boston. 

In Quincy, June 17, Sarah Ann, wife of Wm. Ellison, 
71 yrs 2 mos. 

In West Medford, June 16, Martha Kendrick, wife of 
George E. Foster, 55 yrs. June 14, Wm. Cheney, 76 
yrs 7 mos. 

In Lawrence, June 16, Mrs. Kneeland Sibley. 

In Wakefield, June 15, Rev. Horace Eaton. 67 yrs. 

In Newtonville, June 15, Nathan B. Chamberlain, 


69 Pg 
' Yalan Newton, June 16, Rey. Theodore B. Hol- 
a 


nd. 
In Billerica, June 15, John H. Thompson, formerly 
of this city. 3 
In Sandwich, June 14, Mrs. Mary B. Giles, formerly 
of Somerville. 
In Somerville, June 12, Susan S., widow of the late 
Lombard L Eaton, 64 yrs 1 mo. 
ma wee Somerville, June 10, Mrs. H, B, Ellsworth, 
mos. 
n Dedham, Edward Mason, M. D., 55 yrs. 
val East Lexington, June 12, P. Peirce, 72 
mos. 
In Woburn, June 8, Miss Elizabeth, P. Bradley, for- 
merly of Dracut, 58 yrs. 
In Salem, June id, Wm. H. Beckerman 32 yrs. 
In Lawrence, June —- Russ, 43 yrs 9 mos. 
June 4, Miss Rebecca Butters, 49 yrs 6 mos. 
‘ In Sherborn, June 10, Mrs Abigail S. Howard, 83 yrs 


mos. 
In Clinton, June 1 . Oliver 8: 66 yrs 4 mos. 
In Middleboro’, _ 10, Rev. en) Fitts, 78 yrs. 
Bedford, June 7, Maria M., wife of the late 
daughter of the late Gov. peaten. 

yre ii mes une 9, Capt. George Pearl, 


“In New Bedford, June 13, Wm. Gordon, 86 yrs. 











In St. Albans, Vt., June 14, Dr. R. R. Sherman, 
Deputy Collector of U. 8. Customs, 59 yrs. 

In Montpelier, Vt., June 14, James T. Thurston, 58. 

it. Albans, Vt., June 17, Bildad Paull, 75 yrs. 

In Concord, N. H., June 15, H. H. Titeomb, Deputy 
Sheriff of Rockingham Co., N. H. 

In Keene, N. H., June 10, Henry C. Willard, of 
Boston, <8 yrs 10 mos, 

In New York, June 13, Algernon S. Chase, formerly 
of Boston, 70 yrs. 

In_ Evanston, 


: Illinois, J 12, G Peabod 
Goodwin, 52 yrs. une eorge Peabody 


He was a native of Baldwin, Me. 





&@ Persons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 
FARMER, 





Dew Advertisements, 
_ WALTER A. Woops’ 


waa 


New Enclosed Gear Mower. 
ERY SIMPLE AND STRONG---WAR- 


ranted the lightest draft in the world. Be sure 
and see it before buying a Mower. 


WHITTEMORE’S 


CHAMPION HORSE RAKE, 


with patent tooth, that does not scratch up all the dirt. 
Truly a Rake worthy of the name. 


FIELD'S SELF-DUMP RAKE, 
PERFECT WORKING. Also, 


The Best Drag Rake in the market. 
HAYING TOOLS 


Of all kinds, at lowest market prices, 


WHITTEMORE BROS., 
1 


28 So. Market St., Boston, | 
WALLINGFORD’S 


2w25 





RE 


CURES GARGET IN CATTLE IN 3 OR 4 DAYS. 

Farmers and herdsmen your attention is called to 
this new and valuable medicine. It is safe, reliable 
and easily administered. Price 75c. a bottle. 

WwW. W. WHIPPLE & CO., Wholesale and Retail 
Agents, Portland, Me., to whom all orders should be 
addressed. By sending 75c., a bottle will be sent to 
any address, express paid. 

GENTS WANTED FOR THE BEST 
and Fustest selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. 
Prices reduced 33 per cent. Address NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Chicago, or St. Louis. 


S1LOC O IN PREMIUMS GIVEN 
oh away! Watches, Jewelry, Musical In- 
struments, Dress Patterns, &c., &c. 50 Cards, with 
name, 25 cents,—Snowflake, Marble, Bristol, Moire 
Antique, Embossed, Morning Glory, Phantom, Orien- 
tal, Plaid, Granite, Basket, Damask, &. A PREMIUM 
to each pack. Agents wanted. Address Card Printer, 
Newburyport, Mass. 2w25 


Fi a 


RECIPE FOR CURING CONSUMPTION 


given gratis by Dr. H. JAMEs, 1032 Race St., Phil. 
6) PRETTY GIFTS FOR GREEN STAMP. 
@) Circulars free. B. D. KNIGHT, Sparrowbush, N. Y. 


NOTICE 

os 

Stockbridge Manure for Hun- 
garian or Millet. 





Important to Farmers, Cow-Keepers and Dairymen. 


THE WONDERFUL 


SELF-ACTING COW-MILKER, 


May 28, 1878. 
The Most Useful Invention of the Age. 
Tested and approved by many of the leading Ag- 
riculturists, Dai en @ armers throughout 
the United States, and highly recommended y all 
who have used it. 
Will Milk a Cow in from Three to Four 
Minutes, 
and can be adjusted @ id used by A CHILD. 
fulness, simplicity 
cheapness combined. 
Price Two Dollars. 
Apparatus with full instructions and pamphlet 
containing description of the milker and sectional 
- Views and treatise of the cow’s teats and bag, sent 
prepaid to any address on receipt of price, $2.00. 


Use- 
cleanliness, durability and 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIAL : 


25 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW York, 5th June, 1878. 
I HEREBY CERTIFY THAT, in company with the Superintendent of the American Society for the Prevention 


4 Cruelty to Animals, and other officers of that society, I have witnessed the operation of the 
fi (Signed) 


ilker, and that it fulfils all that is claimed for it. 


res t Self-acting Cow 
JOSEPH B. COLEMAN, Vetstoeny Susgeen, 


Member Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of England and Veterinary Surgeon to American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Stent & Co., Mfr's Agents, P.O. Box 2997, 132 Nassau Sit., N.Y, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 


Walter Baker & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BAKER’S COCOA, 
BAKER’S BROMA, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


PREMIUM CRACKED COCOA, 


BAKER’S CHOCOLATE, 
FRENCH VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 
EAGLE FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 


GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE. 


Acknowledged the BEST Throughout the World. 


LA BELLE CHUCULATIERE. 


n any other 


ORSE RAKE IN USE, AND DOES 

not scratch or tear the ground. The teeth are 
so shaped and hung that the points run flat on the 
ground in a direct line with the tread of the wheels, 
and thus glide under and lift and carry the hay with- 
out dragging it. Each tooth works independently, 
and it takes but a second to remove one or put it in 
place. The Rake is constructed of the best material, 
and in a most thorough manner. It carries a large 
winrow, and always gives perfect satisfaction. 


It is the Rake for you to Buy. 


Send for circular, or call and see it. 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 South Market St., Boston, Mass., 
Agent for manufacturers. 5Sw22 


THE YANKEE 


HORSE RAKE. 


HY“ 2E™ ERS IN SEARCH FOR THE BEST 
| Horse Rake made must not overlook the ‘Yan- 
kee.” It is rapidly gaining in popularity and use by 
all who appreciate a thoroughly made and easy work- 
ing Rake. It has taken the FIRST PRE- 
MIUM at all the field contests in which it 
has been engaged, having met at same some of 
the best rakes built. Call and see itor send for circu- 


lar 10 
EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 





Agents for manufacturers. 2wt 











For 1 acre 2 Bags, 320 Ibs.,. . 
For 1 acre 2 Bags, 450 Ibs.,. . 


+++ - $10. 
S14- | 


This crop is a strong feeder, and if the land is poor 
the larger quantity should be applied. If the land is in | 
fair condition the smaller quantity will give good results. | 
From two to three tons, under favorable conditions, is 
not an unusual yield, and it is considered equal to the 
best Er glish hay. It thrives best in hot, dry weather, 
and may be sown from the middle of June to the first of 
August, and grows in six weeks. If your hay crop is 
short or you have a field where the grass is light, it may 
be ploughed after haying, and sown to Hungarian, 
which will come off in time to seed down in the fall or 
sow towinter Rye. Hungarian is a grand thing to eke 
out a short crop, andis not half appreciated by our New | 
England farmers. About one bushel seed is sown to 
the acre, and harrowed lightly into the soil. It should 
be cut when in blossom. 

TOP-DRESS.—A clover field or a field recently 
seeded, or wherever there is a good moist sod, may 
be profitably top-dressed with the Stockbridge Grass 
Manure, 2 bags, $10 worth to an acre. 

BACKWARD *“CROPS.—If your crops are | 
backward, on account of cold weather or lack of ma- | 
nure in the soil, the Stockbridge may be hoed about 
the plants, and it will hasten them to maturity. 

FODDER CORN.— For one acre, 2 bags, 450 Ibs., 
$12. This has given excellent satisfaction, producing 
several tons of fodder tothe acre. Fodder corn may 
be sown with the Stockbridge Manure as late as the 
middle of July, and will grow rapidly and luxuriantly. 
There is nothing better than this crop to help out 
short feed. 

TU {P.—For \ or 1-6 acre, 1 bag, 250 Ibs., $5.50. 
This will produce at the rate of 40€ to 600 bushels per 
acre, according to soil, season and kind cultivated. 
Applied in the drill. 

BS GE.—For 1-8 acre, 1 bag, 200 lbs., $5. This 
will produce from § to 10 tons per acre, according to 
soil and season. Sown broadcast, or hoed about the 
plants. This manure is used by the market gardeners 
and liked very much. 


W. H. BOWKER & CO., 


43 Chatham St,, Boston, 3 Park Place, N. ¥. 
24tf 





SALESROOM FOR 


Waltham Watches, 


J. V. KETTELL, 


376 Washington St., Boston. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., 


Offers to the public, at the lowest prices, the largest 
assortment of 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


Cold Chains, Clocks, &c., 


to be found in Boston. Parties at a distance desiring 

to order by mail can do so with perfect confidence, as 

I guarantee every watch sold, and furnish the com- 
Swis20 


3m15 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


Marblehead Mammoth, Bergen Drumhead, Stone 
Mason, Premium Flat Dutch, Fottler’s, and others. By 
mail, 50 cts. per 100; by express, packed fh moss, Mar- 
blehead Mammoth, $2.50 # 1000; the others, $2; r 
100, 35 cents. Plants ready June 10th. Send for circu- 
lar. WM. BROWN, Box 776 Westfield, Mass. 4t22 
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Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c. post 
paid. Geo. I, Reep & Co., Nassau,N. Y. 5240 


The GREAT REMEDY for 


OORPULENCHE. 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 
(s purely and harmless. It acts 
Sores eee Feeee ect ae 
= fat person from twe to five 


rections, ft will reduce 
werprpacnre | not oBly & disease tteel, bat the 
what was thea is pone 


of others.” 
and 


or sent, re 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 
13t23 " sian 
: 


Mixed Carda, Snowflake, Damask, &c., no 2 alike, 
— name, 10 cts. J. Minkler & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 








“THE EACLE CLAW.” 
The best Trap in the World for catching 
SH, ANIMALS & GAME. 

bul? siticatch 


Seatby mail. J, BRIDE 0 
: Mfrs., 297 Broadway, New-York, 
Gend for Catalogue of useful novelties and mention thie paper. 
13w2¢' 4 —_ = | 





SEEDS 
The Best of Every Variety. 


—FOR— 


FODDER CROPS, 


Evergreen Sweet Corn, Indian Corn, Hungarian 


Millet, Common Millet, Golden Millet. 


—FOR 


ROOT CROPS, 


TURNIPS in all best sorts, English Flat, Car- 
ter’s Imperial, London Extra, Shamrock, 
Skirving’s and White Swedes. 

MANGEL WURZEL, the choicest Giamt and 
Long Red, Improved Olive-shaped Red, 
Olive-shaped Yellow, Silesian Sugar Beet, 
&e., &e. 


All carefully grown and selected expressly for our 
trade. Catalogues and price list free. 


SCHLEGEL, EVERETT & CO,, 


24tf 26 South Market St., BOSTON. 


Wm. Anson Wood's Improved 


Ore ean — . 
Eagle M 
agle Mower. 
POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 
Ist. The wheels are far enough apart to avoid run- 
ning on the cut grass. 
dl. The only machine with Frame of the machine and 
Pole entirely separate from Draft of machine. 

. The only machine using Chilled Iron Boxes held 
in their place without bolts or rivets. 

. The only machine with a perfect Pitman Protect- 
or, so you cannot bend the Pitman. 

. The only front cut machine with Improvd Hinged 
Caster Wheel to aid in turning on the corner. 

. Every machine is made of the very best material 
that can be had. The Knives and Ledger Plates 
are all made from the best English Steel. 

. This machine has the longest Azle-tree, thereb 
enubling it to run the steadiest on rough ground. 

. The Cutter bar is hinged to the machine with thg 


longest Joint, therefore it cannot sag back out of 
tine. 


JOS. BRECK & SONS, 


Sole Agents. 
51, 52 & 53 North Market St., 
4t21,23,24,25 BOSTON. 


GOLDEN MILLET. 


\j E OFFER FOR SALE SEED OF 
this valuable variety of Millet which is fast com- 
ing into favor as an annual Hay and Fodder Crop. 


Also, Hungarian and common Millet, 


HOVEY & CO., 


16 South Market St., BOSTON. 


HAYING TOOLS. 


HE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN 
the United States, among which will be found, 
500 Improved New Model Buckeye Mowers, 
one and two-horse. 
500 Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedders, 
500 Improved Bay State Horse Rakes. 

Phillip’s, Messer and Colby’s, Hubbard & Blake's, 
and Dunn Edge Tool Co.’s Celebrated Scythes, ground 
sharp, ready for use; Patent Scythe Snaths; two and 
three bow Hay Rakes, Revolving Horse Hay Rakes; 
Spring Tooth Horse Hay Rakes. 

Whitcomb’s Improved Horse Hay Rake, two 
and three tine Hay Forks, Grindstones, and Grind- 
stone Fixtures. 

Nellis’ Harpoon Horse Pitchforks, Grass 
Hooks, Grain Cradles, Horse Rackets, Sickles, Copper 
Weather Vanes, Steel and iron tooth Horse Hoes and 
Cultivators. 

Excelsior Lawn Mowers at great reduction in 
prices, at 


PARKER & CANNETT’S, 


Nos. 49 North Market St. and 
46 Merchants Row, BOSTON. 
Send for circulars. 4w22 


FALL RIVER LINE 


iia NEW YORK, 


And all Points South and West. 
FARE TO NEW YORK: 


$3 EXCURSION TICKETS 
MAMMOTH PALACE STEAMSHIPS 

PROVIDENCE AND BRISTOL. 

Trains leave Old Colony R. R. Depot daily at 4.30 


and 6 P. M. Sunda s, June 23 to Sept. 
8th, inclusive, at 7p. P sa 


ONLY LINE HAVING 
BROOKLYN ANNEX CONNECTION. 
Passengers and baggage to and from Brooklyn trans- 
rred free 


Tickets, staterooms and berths secured at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 3 Old State House, cor. Washington 
and State Streets, and at Old Gee 

L. H. PALMER, Agt., J. R. DRICK, oat 
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A DAY to Agents canvassing for Fire- 
Side Visitor. Terms and Outiit Free. Address 











3 Old State House, Boston. 
P. 0. VICKERY, Aucusta, Maine. ly16 
GOLD Any worker can make $12a day at home. Cost. 
cured at home. No 
DR. L. F. LAKE, 411 Cambridge St., 





coats Pull outi 
estboro, 


5O setae) en BENT, 
cents, FH PARSONS. W Mass,  4waa 


Mixed Cards with name, 10c. Agave outfit, 10c. 
N. Y. 4w23 

lyoutfitfree. True & Co., Augusta, Me. ly9 

blicity. 

Terms moderate. 1000 EF = 5 
Cambridgeport, Mass, 


40 L. JONES & CO., Nassau, 
OPIUM AND MORPHINE HABIT 
E Write sure. Address 
awoiy 


SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL GROCERS, 


— Beal Estate---Stock, 


T r . 
NOTICE. 

DMINISTRATOR’S SALE OF REAL 

estate under license of the Probate Court for 
Middlesex County, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
viz: The undersigned, as administrator of the estate Ol, 
CLIMENA G. Hayes, late of Tyngsborough, in said 
County, deceased, will sell at Public Auction, the whole 
of the Real Estate of suid deceased, subject to a mort 
gage held by John G. Upton, as assignee thereof, upon 
which the balance due will be made known at the time 
and place of sale, situated in raid Tyngsborough, on 


| the new road, so called, leading from Ty ngsborough 


Meeting House to Nashua, consisting of about seven 

acres of mowing, pasturing, and tillage, and having 

thereon, lumber, fruit trees, and a dwelling house and 

barn, on Monday, the 24th day of June next, at 4 

o’clock in the afternoon, on said estate. 

GEORGE BANCROFT, Admr 
3w23 


May 30th, 1878. 


FARM FOR SALE. 
32 ACRES OF GOOD GRASS LAND, 
divided into pasturing, mowing and tillage; 
very pleasantly situated in the rear of the thriving vil 
lage of Marlboro’ and within 4; mile of depots, schools 
and churches; and every side except one is on the 
road. The buildings consist of a large 2-story house, 
barn 32 by 70, carriage house, hog-house and cider 
mill, and are pleasantly located on an elevation in the 
centre of the farm, and nearly all the land lies in full 
view from the buildings. There is considerable fruit, 
mostly apples, and an abundant supply of water all 
the year. The fences are nearly all stone wall 
For further particulars enquire of R. P. EATON & 
Co., at this office, or of T. B. PATCH, East Main St., 
Marlboro, Mass., who will show the premises free ot 
cost. 4w23 Marlboro, June 1, 1878. 


i ip ORLOFF HORSE “SOBOL” IM- 
ported in 1876 by ROBBINS BATTELL of Norfolk, 
Conn., 

WILL MAKE THE SEASON 
of 1878 at my stable at Middlefield, Conn » at which 
place I may be addressed for more particular informa- 
tion. 13t18 JOHN M. ‘TERRILL. 


FARMS AND FARMINC. 
ANDS IN THE AROOSTOOK VAL- 
LEY. Small and large farms from $1 to $10 per 
acre, according to distance from Railroad. Twenty-five 
years’ residence gives us a thorough knowledge of the 
country. Teams furnished for’a personal inspection 
of any farm on our register. Correspondence solicited 

SMALL & SMALL, Real Estate Agents, 
“Caribou House.” 13wl6 Caribou, Me. 


Sure Rewaro! 


5 Years to Pay for a Farm. 
$4 to SIO PER ACRE. 


Beech and Maple Land in Mic higan, in the Million 
Acre Grant of the Grand Rapids and Indiana 
Railroad Company 


Strong=Soil, 
Sure Crops, 
Plenty of Timber, 
No Drought, 
‘i No Chinch Bugs, 
No ‘Hoppers.”’ 
Running Streams, 
Pure Water, 
Ready Markets, 
Schools. 
Railroad Completed through Centre of the 
Grant. 


New New-England Home. 


This land and State are specially suited to the habits 
of the THRIFTY NEW ENGLAND FAR- 
MER, and is the best possible opportnnity for placing 
sons and daughters in a new home, with a far better 
beginning than that of their fathers. 

Send for pamphlet, English or German 


Address W. O. HUGHART, 
Land Commissioner, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Legal Aotices, = 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Next of Kin, and others interested in the estate 
of NANCY WHITING, late of Cambridge, in said Coun 
ty deceased, Greeting: Whereas, BENJAMIN R. RAND, 
the administrator of the estate of said deceased, has 
presented to said Court for allowance the final account 
of his administration on said estate, and application 
has been made for a distribution of the balance in his 
hands among the next of kin of said deceased. You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
holden at Cambridge, in said County, on the second 
Tuesday of July next, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
to show cause, if any you have, why said account 
should not be allowed and distribution made according 
to said application. And said administrator is ordered 
to serve this citation by publishing the same once a 
week, in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper 
printed at Boston, three weeks, successively, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BR& JOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this twelfth day of June, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
eight. Sw25e J. H. TYLER, Register. 

OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8s. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-law, next of Kin, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of ALLEN CUMMINGS, 
late of Dunstable, in said County, deceased, greeting : 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last Will and Testament of said conan has been 
presented to said Court, for Probate, by MARIA B. 
CUMMINGS, who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to her, the executrix therein named, and 
that she may be exempt from givingu surety or sure 
ties on her bond pursuant to said will and statute 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be held at Cambridge, in said ¢ ounty of Middlesex, 
on the first Tuesday of July next, at nine o’clock be 
fore noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is hereby directeti to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Bos 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this eleventh day of June, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 

Sweet J. H. TYLER, Register. 


YNOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
Tothe Next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of ORRIN CONE, late 
of Winchester, in said County, deceased, intestate: 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of said 
deceased, to EpmuND P. Cone, of Thornton, in the 
County of Grafton, and State of New Hampshire. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, 
on the fourth Tuesday of June next, at nine o'clock 
before noon, to show cause, if any you have, against 
granting the same. And the said petitioner is hereby 
irected to give public notice thereof, by publishing 
this citation once a week, for three onseuatie weeks, 
in the newspaper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, 
—— at ston, the lust publication to be two 
ays, at least, before said Court. 
yitness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this thirtieth day of May, tn the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 
Sw" J. H. TYLER, Register. 


IMPROVED ITHACA | 
HORSE HAY RAKE. 


Title Perfect. 
6teop25 








IMPROVEMENTS OVER OTHERS. 
No Springs, Ratchets or Cog Wheels. 


Noiseless Central Dump. 
Divided Lever. 
Each Tooth Independent. 
Iron Cleaner Rods. 
Divided tron Axie. 
Double Foot Lever. 
Solid tron Axles. 


JOS. BRECK & SONS, 
51, 52 & 53 North Market St., 
4t21,23,24,25 BOSTON. 





TAR«~ANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 
inaction dy te 
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{HE NEW ENGLAND FARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY 

















Portey, 


PHILLIPS ANDOVER. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Poem. 


Read at the Centennial Anniversary of Phillips Ando- 
ver Academy, June 6, i873. 


These hallowed precincts, long to memory dear, 
Smile with tres: welcome as our feet draw near; 
With softer gales the opening leaves are fanned, 
With fairer tues the kindling théwers expand, 
The rose-bust reddens with the biash of June, 
‘rhe groves ure vocal will Cheir miustrel’s tune, 
the uiguty elm, beneatu whose arching shade 
The Wandering children of the forest strayed, 
Greets the glad moraiig in its bridal dress, 

And spreads its arms tie giuadsume dawn to bless, 
is it an idle dream toat Nature sires 

Our joys, our griets, Our pastimes and our cares? 

Is there NO suINmORS When, at morning's call, 

he sable vestments of the darkness tau? 

Does not meek eveniug’s low-voiced Are blend 

With the soit vesper us its notes ascend? 

Is there no Whisper iu Lue perfumed air, 

@ When the sWeet bOsuvm ol Wie rose is bare? 

Doves nut the suusuine call us to rejoice? 

is there BO newuiug iu Lue storm-ciuud’s voice? 

No silent message wuen trom midnight skies 

Heaven lovks upon us Wilh iis myriad eyes? 

Or snitt the muurror, say our dreauts diffuse 
O’er lite’s pale lauuscape Wiciy celestial hues, 
Lend heaven the rainvuw i has never known, 
And robe tue earii iu glories not its own, 

Siug their own wusic tu tue Suinmer breeze, 
With tresiier toliage Clute the stately trees, 
Stain the June biossums with a livelier dye 
Aud spread a biuer azure on the sky,— 

Biest be the power that works its lawless will 
And finds the weediest path an Eden still; 
No walls so fair as Livse our fancies build,— 
No views so bright as those our visions gild! 


So ran my lines, as pen and paper met, 
The truant goosequili (raveliiug uke Planchette; 
Too-ready serpent, Wi0se deceitiul Ways 
Full mauy a siip-siiod tine, alte! betrays; 
Hence of the ruyming Uiousand not a tew 
Mave buuded worse—a great deal—than they knew. 


What need of idle fancy to adorn 
Our mytuer’s Dirlupiice vu her birthday morn? 
Hers are the Divssvus vl elorual spring, 
brom these grees bougus Ler new-leaged birds take 

wiug, 

These ecuves bear their earliest carols sung, 
In tis vid west tue broud is ever young. 
It sviue tired Wauderer, resiing trom lus tight, 
Auld tue gay young Choristers alight, 
Aueoe gaiwer FouuU iin, Wark Lis laded plumes 
Tit iaiilly suit (ue lar-od grove perfumes, 
Aud ote, WOE ring if sume ivevle vote 
Yet dugers yuavesing in his Weary tureat :— 
1, Wivoe Iresu Vuiwe yuu red-luced temple knew, 
W ut Lule ts eld (ou aie, LE LO sing 10 you? 
Ask ul Lue gruudeurs ol a labored soug, 
Kul jel wy easy COUpiels slide along; 
Much coud d tel: you Laat you kuuw too well; 
Mucu 1 rememver, but 1 will not tell; 
Ae brings experieuce; gray beurds oft are wise, 
Kut U! WOW suarp a youngsler’s ears und eyes! 


My cheek was bare of adolescent down 
Wouen tirst I svugiit the Acauemic town; 
Siow roils the coacu wluug tue dusty road, 
Big wi. ts tliat and pareutal load; 
fue trequent hilis, tue iouely woods are past, 
Lhe echyol-boy'’s Cluoseu Lome is reached at last. 
i see it now, Lue same uuchabging spot, 
Che swinging gate, tue liitie purden-plot, 
‘The narrow yard, We rock tliat made its floor, 
‘The fat, pale house, lie Kuocker-gurnished door, 
dhe sia, trim parlor, heat, de cvrvus, chill, 
Phe sirauge, vew laces, kind, but grave and still; 
Iwo, crevoed Will aye—or What | hen cailed age,— 
Lite’s Vuluime opel al its fiilietli page; 
Vue a sliy lididel's, paid, piaciu, sweet 
As te Orst svoW-drup Wulcu the sunbeams greet; 
Une the last nurseilug’s, silght sue Was, and fair, 
Her smooth Wiite forehead warmed with auburn hair; 
Last came the virgineHy men lung had spared, 
W hose daily cares tue grateful livusehoid shared, 
Strong, paieut, humbie, Ler substantial frame 
Slretcued the chuste draperies 1 forbear to name. 


Brave, but with effort had the school-boy come 
‘To the cold Comlort of & stranger's home; 
How jike & Gugger 10 my sinking Leart 
Came tue dry cuutivus “It is Lune to part; 
tvud-b)y e!” —"Gue—vod-by ee!” — one fond maternal 
Also— 
—Homesick as death! Was ever pang like this ?— 
Luo young ws yet with Willlug Ieel Lo stray 
Brou tue Wie Uresiue, giud io get away,— 
dou vid Lo lel uly Watery griel appear, — 
Aud wWiial sv Ditler ds w swallowed Lear! 
7 * . * * 7 7 
The morniug came; 1 reached the classic hall; 
A Ciuck-luce eyed we, sluriug trom tue wall; 
Beuecalu its buds a printed ine 1 read: 
YOUTH 18 Life's Sieb-LrIME, so the clock-face said; 
DSumie [VVK Ils Cuulioei, us Lue sequel slowed, — 
Sowed-—Lielr Wid vais, dau reaped as they had sowed. 
hiuw aii comes back! tue upward slanting floor— 
Phe master’s Wurvues Liat faux tue ceutral door— 
Phe loug oulstretcuiug alieys tiat divide 
Phe rows of desks Luat staud on either side— 
Die staring buys, w lacelu every desk, 
Bright, duu, puie, blovming, common, picturesque. 
_ Grave is tiie Jhuster’s loun, lis lureuead Wears 
Thick rows of wriuki S, priuts ol worrying cures; 
Lueusy dle Like Dewds vi dil Liial ruie, 
His must of all Wiuuse Kiuguoim is a school. 
Supreme he sits, beluie tue awlui lrown 
Jiiat bends his brows tue Luidest eye goes down; 
Not more subdiissive lsruci beard anu saw 
Al Siuai’s 1001 the Giver of Lae Law. 
Less stern he seems, wlio sits in equal state 
On the twin tirobe aud suares Lue empire's weight; 
Around ils lips the subtie lite that plays 
Steals yualuliy forth iu duiauy & jestung phrase; 
A ligulsume uature, ull sv uaru to Chale, 
Piessaul Wien pleased, rvuugu-liandied, not so safe; 
Some Uiuglng wewories Vaguely | recail, 
But to lurgive bun. God turgive us ail! 
Oue yel relaius, Wuose Well-remembered name 
Pleads in my grateiul beart its tender claimg 
His Was Lue cuurim maguelic, tle bright look 
Liat shied its sunsiiiue vn tue dreariest book; 
A ioving suul to every lask he brought 
That sweetly nungied with the lore ue taught; 
Sprung trom &@ sainily race Luat never could 
Frou youth to age be anything but good, 
His few briet years in holiest labors spent, 
burch jost two soun the treasure heaven had lent. 
Kindest of Leachers, studious to divine 
Sowe hint of promise in wy earliest line, 
diese faint wud laileriug’ words \uou canst not hear 
‘Threb trow & Heart Liat uolds thy memory dear. 
As lO Lie [ray eier’s eye Lue varied plain 
5uows through (ue Wiudow of Lhe Ilying train, 
A Ullugiled imudscupe, ratuer ielt than seen. 
A graveuy Dauk, wu sudden Mush vl green, 
A laugied Wu0d, 4 glitieriug streum tuat flows 
‘Lurough Ue ciel summit Wuere the cliff once rose, 
All strangely biended in & hurried gleam, 
Ruck, Woud, Waole, meadow, Village, Will-side, stream— 
Se, as we louk beluind us, lile appears, 
Seen turvugh tue vista vol our by goue years. 
Yet in the dead past’s shaudow-niled domain, 
Some vanished slapes the hues of life retain; 
From the vague mists in memory’s path they rise. 
- * * * * * * 
Once more to time’s old graveyard I return 
And scrape the moss frou: memory’s pictured urn. 
W hy, ib tuese days Wien all things go by steam, 
Recalis the stage-coach will its lour horse team? 
lis steady driver,—wuo remembers him? 
Or the old iaadlord, saturuiue aud grim, 
W ho lett our hill top tor a new abode 
And reared his sign-post further down the road? 
Stili in the waters of the dark Shawsbine 
Do the youuy bathers splash and think they’re clean? 
Do pilgrims tud their way to Indian Ridge, 
Ur jouruey ouward Lo the far-olf bridge, 
And bring lo younger ears tue story back 
Of the broad stieum, the miguty Merrimack? 
Are there still truaut feet tuat stray beyond 
‘hese circling bounds tu l’omp’s or Haggett’s pond, 
Or where the legeudary Dame recalls 
‘Phe tores:’s cariier lenunt—*Deer-jump Falls?” 
Yes, every uovk these youthtul feet explore, 
Just as our sires wud graudsires did of yore; 
Do all lite’s Openiug putus, Where nature led 
‘Their tather’s feet, tue children’s children tread. 
Koil the round ceutury’s hve scure yeurs away, 
Cali frou our sturicd past Lbal earliest day 
When great Elipualet (1 can see him now,— 
big uawe, big irame, big voice aud beetiing brow,) 
‘Koen young Blipbaict—ruled the rows of boys 
Ja buieopun gray or Vid World corduroys, 
And save fur laotiivu’s Whils, the beuches show 
‘The velf-same youltlis, Lhe very boys we kuow. 
Time Works strange marvels; suce I trod the 
And swung (le gales, Wuat wonders [ have seen 
But come what will —the sky itself may fall— 
As things of course the buy accepts them all. 
The prupiet’s Ciariot, drawn by steeds of flame, 
For daily use our traveiling millions claim; 
The tuce we love a suubeai Wakes Our Own; 
No more the surgeou leurs the suiferer’s groan; 
What unwrit histories Wrapped in darkness lay 
Till shoveling Schliemann bared them to the day! 
Young Kichelieu says, aud says it well, my lord, 
The pen is (»ometimes) mightier than the sword; 
Great is the gooseyuill, say we all; Amen! 
Sometimes tue spade is mightier than the pen; 
Jt shows where ubel’s terraced wails were raised, 
‘The slabs that cracked when Nimrod’s palace blazed, 
Unearths Mycenz, rediscovers |roy,— 
Calmly he listeus, that imuifiortal boy. 
A new Prometheus tips our wands with fire, 
A mightier Orpheus strains the whispering wire, 
W bose lightning thrills the lazy winds outrun 
And holds the hours as Joshua stayed the sun,— 
So swilt, in truth, we hardly tind a place 
For those dim fictions known as time and space. 
Stull a new miracle cach year supplies,— 
See at his work tie ciemist of the skies, 
Who questious Sirius in his tortured rays 
And steals the secret of the solar blaze. 
Hush! while the window-rattling bugles play 
‘The nation’s airs a hundred miles away! 
Tuat wicked phonograph! hark! bow it swears! 
Turn it again and make it say its prayers! 
And was it true, then, what the story said 
Of Oxtord’s triar aud his brazen head? 
While wondering science stands, herself perplexed 
At each day’s miracle, und asks “what next?” 
The immortal boy, the coming heir of all, 
Springs trom his desk to “urge the flying ball,” 
Cleaves with his bending oar the glassy waves, 
With sinewy arw the dashing current braves, 
‘The same brigut creature in these haunts of ours 
That Eton suudowed with her “antique towers.” 
Boy! Where is he? the long-limbed youth inquires, 
Whom his rough chin with manly pride inspires; 
Ah, when the ruddy cheek no longer glows, 
When the bright hair is white as Winter snows, 
When the dim eye has iost its lambent flame, 
Sweet to his ear will be his school-boy name! 
Nor think the difference mighty as it seems 
Between life’s morning and its evening dreams; 
Four score, like twenty, has its tasks and toys; 
In earth’s wide school-liouse all are girls and boys. 
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Brothers, forgive my wayward fancy. Who 

Can guess beforeband what his pen will do? 

Too light my strain for listeners such as these, 

Whom graver thoughts and soberer speech shall 
please. 

Is he not here whose breath of holy yon | 

Has raised the downcast eye of faith so long? 

Are they not here, the strangers in your gates, 

For whom the wearied car impatient waits, 

‘The large-brained scholars whom their toils release,— 

The banwered heralds of the Prince of Peace? 

Such was the gentle friend whose youth unblamed 
In years long past our student-benches claimed; 
Whose name, illumined on the sacred page, 

Lives in the labors ot his riper age; 

Such he whose record’s time’s destroying march 
Leaves uneffaced ou Zion's springing areh : 

Not to the scanty praise of measured song, 
Cramped in its fetiers, names like these belong; 
One ray they lend to gild my slender line,— 
Their praise | leave to sweeter lips than mine. 

Home ot our sires, where learning’s temple rose, 

While = they struggled with their banded foes, 
As in the West thy century’s sun descends, 

One parting gleam its dying radiance lends, - 
Darker and deeper though the shadows fall 
From the gray towers on Doubting Castle’s wall, 
Though Pope and Pagan re-array their hosts, 
And her new armor ) outhtul science boasts, 
Truth, for whose altar rose this holy shrine, 
Shall fly for refuge to these bowers of thine; 

No past shall chain her with its rusted vow, 

No Jew’s er ae bind her Christian brow, 
But Faith shall smile toaind her sister free 

And nobler manhood draw its life from thee. 

Long as the arching skies above thee spread,— 
As on thy groves the dews of heaven are shed, 
With currents widening still from year to year, 
And deepening channels, calm untroubled, clear, 
Flow the twin streamlets from thy sacred hill— 
Pieria’s fount and Siloam’s shaded rill! 


el 


| | 4 Selected Story. 


IN ANOTHER SPHERE. 


[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK.] 








“Yov WILL sex, dearest mother, that I am wri- 
ting from a new address. I have such news to tell 
you! I am nota servant any longer, but a confi- 
dential clerk—writing letters, checking accounts, 
sending out invoices for Messrs. Fawcett & Til- 
man. This is a very unexpected and very pleasant 
change. Mr. Austen got me the situation. He 
thought of it for me, and recommended me, and 
also security for what they call my introm > 
This is only the erowning act of kindness from 
one who bas been most kind to me all along. 

“I like my new duties very well—only 
and arithmetic after all, and keeping one’s 
ties sharpened up. Now for the best news cf all! 
I get a salary of three hundred a year; and I can 
easily spare a hundred for you. I am so glad of 
this. It would be more; only dering here is 
more expensive than at home. little 
could before was so very little that 


se was 
ashamed to send it, 





“I don’t for a moment regret emigration. 
It is lonely, 1 don’t deny; butt thins or you al- 
Ways and of the children. I think sometimes, 
mother mine, that people must have a continent 
and au ocean between them and home before they 
know how wuch they love it. But I began this 
letter with the intenuon of not being senumental, 
and | must keep to it. 

“I did not tind household work bad at all, 
though | hud little hghts with pride sometimes ; 
and my present situation could not hurt anybody's 
pride. ‘Lhe piace agrees with me admirably. ‘1 he 
climate is rather capricious and hot, but leat suits 
me; and I have got so stout aud strong that you 
would hardly know me; and 1 sometimes really 
think I am better-looking. 

“In my new vocation | see more of the life of 
this part of the world. It consists of a hurry to 
get rich, and an equal burry to spend the riches 
gotten. I saw little uf the outer worid when | was 
with Mr. Austen; and he seemed totally different 
from the rest of the people, though a very active 
and successtul business man. He is not at all Cal- 
iforniap—hardiy American—in .his tastes and 
habits; and, with refereuce to your inquiries, | 
have pleasure in informing you that he neither 
guesses, ‘calklates,” nor expectorates. ; 

“| bave very nice rooms. Mr. Austen recom- 
mended them, as he knows the landlady, and has 
her son in his office, She is very ble and 
trustworthy; but she knows how to>talk—1 have 
never heard anyone like her. Mr, Amsten ouce 
lodged with her,and she speaks yery highly of 
him—only 1 think she resents the dact that she 
knows very littie about him. Shedseoming up- 
Stairs noW, apparently to asK about dinner, but in 
reality to seize an Opportunity for pouring a fresh 
flood of gossip into my ears. I shail lay aside my 
writing sand submit.” ; 

Eleanor laid aside her letter, saying, as she 
did so, **l have putin too many ‘Mr. Auoten.’ 
Mamma wil be building casties im the air— 
putting two and two together, as she would 
phrase it, but only making fives.” 

And then Mrs. Pike came in with a flood of 
eloquence delivered um a high-pitched voice 
and with a grating nasal accent. lt pleased 
her to discourse about Mr. Austen; and 
Eleanor heard, for the first time, how many 
good deeds he did in a quiet unobtrusive way. 
She heard of the St. Stephen’s minister, whom 
he had sent when bis health seemed failing, 
to the Springs, with his board bill aud ex- 
penses paid, ‘‘and who had come back” as 
Mrs. Pike put it, ‘as spry as a grasshopper.” 
She heard of the famuy who bad been burnt 
out in one of those periodical fires which 
seem a part of American lite, and whom he 
had sheltered and provided tor, and *‘set up 
on their feet again.” Lastly, she heard oi 
Mrs. Pike’s boy Jim, who bad been inclined to 
turn out wild, and how Mr. Austen had dealt 
with him. Jim had, at last, got into a serious 
scr ‘‘and it wasn’t for want of talking 
to,” said Mrs. Pike, parenthetically ; ‘tand 
when I give him up, Mr. Austen took him and 
spoke to him quite quiet for half an hour in 
this very roum. Human natur’ is a curious 
thing, Miss Lloyd. He took that spell ot 
talk more in than if I had spoke to him for a 
week. And then Mr. Austen took him out ot 
his fix and into bis own office; and he’s as 
good as gold ever since.” And, nothing more 
occurring to Mrs. Pike to mention, she went 
down stairs. 

‘*He was very kind to me,” Eleanor thought, 
rather jealously. ‘It is his nature, 1 sup- 
pose, to be kind to people.” 

Mr. Austen was suli kind to Eleanor. She 
did not see him often, but she frequently had 
tokens of his friendship, in the shape ol 
tickets for concerts and lectures, and occa- 
sional bouquets of flowers. So she went now 
and then with Mrs. Pike for chaperon; and, 
when she did not care to go, she gave that 
lady the tickets for her own use, thus rising 
high in her landlady’s gvod opinion. It 
pained her a little that Mr. Austen seemed to 
avoid her, that she met him seldom; and, 
when she did meet him, it was often only a 
passing salutation that she received. Loor 
Eleanor, she tried to think it was because she 
had so tew friends that she valued a word 
from him! 

Elenor got on well in her new situation. <A 
natural business turn of mind aided ber great- 
ly in fulfilling her duties; and Mr. Austen 
had the satisiaction of hearing high commen- 
dations of his protege. She tound triends 
too ; for the senior partmer in the firm of Faw- 
cett & ‘Tilman was married; and his wile, a 
pleasant, motherly elderly lady, was inclined 
to ‘‘take her up,” and so she found her way 
into a little society. ‘This was a great pleas- 
ure for the girl who had been so much alone 
for many months. 

She met Mr. Austen sometimes at Mrs. 
Fawcett’s house—it seemed to be the only one 
he went to—and their intimacy, which had 
fallen off, increased considerably. Still his 
manner was capricious. It seemed as if some 
burden constrained him to be reserved; and, 
if occasionally he shook it off and talked free- 
ly, it was only to resume the load again after 
awhile. By some roundabout way of going 
home he frequently .happened to meet 
Eleanor as they came from their respective 
places of business, and latterly he would talk 
to her for a few minutes, or even go a little 
on her way wito her. 

When at this period she received, for the 
first time in her lite, two offers of marriage, 
she felt obliged to reject them, from want ot 
feeling or esteem for the suitors, saying to 
herselt that her path in life was cut out for 
her now, and that she could be calmly happy 
in it. But she could not help noticing that 
Mr. Austen kept himself out of her way al- 
together for some time, and then, falling into 
the old grooves, grew more friendly than be- 
fore; and she hoped with all her heart that 
this friendliness would last—and it did last, 
with surprising steadiness for some time. 

How cheering the dear letters from home 
were just then! What kind messages came 
from the frienus who had characterized her 
sudden emigration as.an outrageous and im- 
proper proceeding, but who had forgiven her 
when they heard she was ‘‘getting on!” How 
pleasant it was to be able to send substantial 
help—help that was the outcome of her own 
work—to her mother, and to know that it 
lifted off a little of the burden that lay upon 
her toiling shoulders! 

Some months slipped away, and then one 
day, when approaching the accustomed spot 
—which somehow had the effect of making 
her heart beat faster—Eleanor met Mr. Aus- 
ten, this time plainly in a hurry. i 

‘IT was afraid 1 should not see you,” he 
said; ‘I have been waiting, because | wanted 
to tell you that I am going away.” 

“Going away!” Eleanor exclaimed; and 
her heart gave a great throb, and the light 
died out of her eyes. 

*‘Not for long,” he said, looking at her 
with a strange intersity of gaze—‘‘only for a 
week or two. I am going to Maine—to the 
place where I came from.” 

**You are taking a holiday then ?” she in- 
terogated. 

**Hardly a holiday. I have been sent for; 
I must go. You will not miss me, I sup- 
pose; but don’t forget me altogether. 
Good-bye”—this with a firm hand-clasp, and 
then he was gone. 

Eleanor went home slowly enough. Life 
suddenly seemed to her very bare and empty. 
She was getting home-sick at last, she sup- 
eee and even had to own to herself that, 

or all her sober nine-and-twenty years, there 
was a craving in her heart to lay her head on 
her mother’s knees and tell her all. 

Mr. Austen did not limit himself to the 
week or two. Eleanor began to wonder 
whether he had found the place that he came 
from so pleasant that he meant to stay there. 
It was strange how little she knew of this 
friend of hers, and how utterly alone he 
seemed to stand in the world. His vague 
statement about Maine was the first clue she 
had had to his life before he had come to San 
Francisco, where he had been ten years. 

But he did come back. One day, on her 
way home, Eleanor met him, and was greeted 
with so much warmth that it very much sur- 

rised her. There was a decided change in 
im, for he spoke without any of his old re- 
serve and overflowed with descriptions of his 
journey and scraps of amusement he had 
picked up on the way. And for two months 
after he met her very freyuently—by chance 
of course—and each time walked a little way 
farther, until at the end of the time he one 
day nearly reached’ the place where she 
lodged. There were flaming bills on the 
walls beside them announcing the advent of 
some celebrated artiste. He stopped, and, 
looking at his watch, found it later than he 
thought. 

‘‘Are you going to this concert to-night ?” 
he asked. ‘‘I should be glad to send you 
tickets, if you care to go.” 

‘‘Thank you,” Eleanor replied, ‘tyou have 
been far too kind in that way alre No, 
1 don’t care to go. I have had tickets sent 
me, but I gave them to Mrs. Pike and Jim.” 

“I am sorry for the sender of the tickets,” 
he said with a smile. . 

“I was rather afraid you had sent them,” 
observed Eleanor; ‘‘but it is so hot, and those 
crowded rooms are stifling, and I don’t feel in 
the humor.” 

“I am glad of it,” he confessed ; ‘I am not 
going either; and, as everybody else means to 
go, | thought { would ask you if 1 might 
come and keep your company. ~ Please don’t 
shake your head. I have not seen you for so 
long—two days—and I have a number of 
things to talk about. If you were hospitably 
minded, you would ask me to tea.” 

**Well, I ask you then,” said she, laughing- 
ly, ‘‘I could hardly do otherwise after so very 
broad a hint.” 

‘Thanks for the invitation, I say nothing 
of having fished for it. It is - five 
now. I must go back to the office first, and 
then I will avail myself of your invitation. 
It will be past seven by that time—will that 


do?” 
*‘Nicely,” Eleanor replied; and they re- 
tired. 


She congratulated herself inwardly on the 
fact that Mrs. Pike, on the principle of get- 
ting tae **worth” out of her tickets, would be 
at the concert-hall before the doors were open, 
and so her toi would be the 
Tce tien ie tapmwenings artor At 

in ; but how 
would talk ! 


was any 
Eleanor hurried home, and found, to her 





great delight, letters trom England awaiting 
her. ‘lime was too precious to allow her to 
sit down and read them until she had put 
things straight. So she gave Miss Azaiea 
Pike directions for some additions to the tea- 
table, attended to her toilet, changing her 
plain black business dress for a prettier one, 
putting on her favorite collar and a tresh rib- 
bon, and touching up her hair caretully, in- 
dulging, as she did so, in a short disparaging 
soluoquy betore the murror, tdied the situpg- 
room, watered the piants, arranged anew the 
flowers on the table and mautel-piece, and 
~ sat down to enjoy her letters comfort- 

y- 

She was just putting them into her desk, 
after perusal, when the bell rang, and her 
visitor came in. He seemed a tritie embar- 
rassed, but it wore off, and the process of 
tea-making filled some pauses very conve- 
mently. When it was over, he looked at 
Eleanor with a comprehensive glance, and 
said— 

**You have heard from home to-day.” 

“Yes,” she acknowledged, ‘*l have. 
did you know ?” 

‘By your face,” he answered. ‘‘] saw you 
had had something to make youhappy. How 
fond you are of that home of yours! Men- 
tioning the name of it makes you look radiant. 
How could you ever make up your mind to 
leave it ?” 

**t don’t know,” she said smiling. ‘‘I felt 
rather desperate just then. but 1 am very 
fond of my home, and | have had good news 
from it to-day. 1 have told you of Annie, my 
younger sister, who is governess, and has 
such wrials in that avocation, poor dear child. 
1 have been planning tor some time to get her 
to come out Lo me; and now she writes to say 
that she will. What a pleasure it will be to 
have her here!” 

‘*Yes,” he assented, rather grudgingly; ‘I 
suppose you will care for nu other society 
when you have hers,” 

**1 don’t know that,” Eleanor returned ; 
**but it will be pleasant for me and tor her 
too. It is a hard lie tor her as she is, and it 
will be so much easier tor ber bere. If she 
wishes for employment—and she is very in- 
dustriously inclined—she can easily get a tue 
teaching that will fill up a few hours cach day, 
without overtasking her in any way.” 

Mr. Austen had risen, and was lookiig 
out of the window. ‘Lhen he turned over the 
books -that lay upon the table before it, and, 
having hastily seauned their titles, he glanced 
round the room and said-- 

‘1 lived here for some time nearly ten 
years ago, and 1 thought the room unspeak- 
ably bare and dreary. 1t looks so bright and 
pleasant now. It 1s strange that a woman's 
presence should make sucn a change; for 
your work basket and books and plants are 
the only additions—and it looks so different. 
i think, if you saw my house just as it stands 
at present—1 have been left for some time to 
the tender mercies of that old woman who 


How 


used to help—and all the dust and untidiness 


that prevails in it, you would faint.” 

**l hope my nerves are a little stronger than 
that,” Lieanor returned. 

There was a pause. Mr. Austen seemed to 
have found something in a book which inter- 
ested him. Eleanor took possession of her 
work, 

Suddenly he turned round and came near 
where she was sitting, and said, in a con- 
strained calm voice— 

‘*Bleanor, | suppose you did not know that 
I was married ?” 

The ground seemed to open beneath Elea- 
nor’s feet; she felt that she was turning 
deadly pale, but tried hard*to control herselt. 
['wice she strove to speak, but her voice 
failed her. At last she contrived to say 
steadily— 

“No, I did not. Is it a recent event? 
I to congratulate you ?” 

‘‘My marriage was never a subject ton con- 
gratulation,” he answered bitterly, ‘and it is 
a thing of the past now. She who was once 
my wite has been dead for three months.” 

The color came back to Eleanor’s cheeks 
with a rebound. She ventured to look up. 
Mr. Austen went on, in an agitated voice— 

**Eleanor, will yop let me tell you the story 
of my married lite? It is not a pleasant 
story, but I should like you to know it. May 
I tell it to you?” 

**If you wish to do so,” she said, her eyes 
drooping again. 

**| had better commence at the beginning of 
my lite, then, and you will understand the se- 
quel better. I was born in Lincoln, in the 
State of Maine. My father died before my 
birth; my mother lived until 1 was three 
years old; and then | was lett without any 
relatives, save some very far distant and in- 
different ones. 1 inherited the old house and 
about a thousand dollars a year. 1 bad guar- 
dians who did not trouble themselves much 
about me, but kept me at school and college 
ull I was twenty-one. So | grew up without 
mixing in any society. I was fond of books. 
I studied hard, and took high college honors, 
and I read a great deal in general literature. 
I even had visions of literary fame for myselt 
at some future day. My guardians had ad- 
vised me to study law, and | went to New 
York for the purpose, meaning, when | had 
tinished my course, to return to my native 
town and practice there. I spent my time al- 
most as quietly in New York as I had done at 
college. I had few friends. 1 made pro- 
gress in my legal studies, and dabbled a little 
in literature. ‘Two months belore | lett town 
{ met at a friend’s house a lady—a Creole, 
from the South—her, in fact, who afterwards 
became my wife—Caroline Duquesne. I was 
three-and-twenty then, and she was older—1 
do not know how much, but a good deal. 
She was beautiful, 1 suppose—1 thought her 
so then, 1 know—beautitul, with a dark showy 
style of beauty; and | suppose I fell in love 
with her. It was a boy’s first love, Eleanor— 
the maddest, most unreasoning passion. | 
never took time to think of her mind or dispo- 
sition or antecedents. I only know that | 
loved her, and, when she languidly accepted 
my love, | was nearly mad with happiness. | 
was not much more than a boy in years; | 
had no knowledge of the world whatever, and 
| had hardly spoken to any lady before, ex- 
cept on terms of passing acquaintance. | tell 
you this as some extenuation of my rash and 
unfortunate passion. Atter two months’ ac- 
quaintance we were married, and | took my 
wife to the old homestead. For two years we 
lived there. I had cared for her so much that 
I overlooked her carelessness and extrava- 
gance, her love of excitement and total inapti- 
tude for household duties, her sloveniiness 
and taste for tawdry finery. I had more than 
these to look over. Her mind was quite un- 
cultivated, her disposition sullen, and her 
temper passionate and fiery ‘The slightest 
opposition raised a storm that lasted for days 
and subsided in a prolonged fit of sulks. The 
friends that I made at first among my old 
neighbors were soon alienated by her con- 
temptuous treatment. I had no peace at 
home or abroad. I could have borne with 
that; but, when I found that the woman | 
called my wife cared nothing for me, had mar- 
ried me—she told me so coolly—only for ex- 
pediency—that her life before I knew her had 
not been stainless, and that even now she was 
correspon@ing with one of her old lovers, then 
the last spark of regard for her died out in my 
heart.” 

Mr. Austen paced rapidly up and down the 
room, striving to control his agitation, that he 
might goon. He stopped, and spoke again, 
in a calmer voice— 

‘‘T ought to ask your pardon for telling you 
this wretched story. I need not dwell on the 
details; but I must tell you that I had the 
clearest proofs of her guilt. She did not even 
deny it. She was so abandoned, so utterly 
shameless, that I thanked Heaven that the 
child who was born to us did not live to in- 
herit her mother’s vices. I left her. I could 
have @asily procured a divorce, but I was too 
proud to drag my father’s name—the name 
that my mother had borne in purity and 
honor—throngis the mud and mire of a di- 
vorce-court. And I was reckless as regarded 
myself, and thought it would not matter. 
How often since | have wished that I had 
done so, for that ill-fated union hung like a 
mill-stone arqund my neck. I left her im pos- 
session of my home and patrimony on condi- 
tion that she led a reputable life—at least, 
outwardly—and never by word or letter held 
communication with me, or claimed me as ber 
husband. I have never seén her face since 
till I saw it three months ago in her coffin. 
You have not spoken, Eleanor, but you look 
as if you were sorry forme. There is more 
that I ought to tell you, though it is against 
myself, Remember that I left my home at 
five-and-twenty, with all my hopes in + 
shattered, and my faith in woman’s truth 
gone, as I thought, for ever, ..I became wild 
and ss—TI, who had kept alooffrom dis- 
sipation all my life, plunged madly into it 
then, I am ashamed now to think of that 
time. | I excused myself to my own Conscience 
then. by thinking of the ‘great wrong that” had 
been done me; but I have come to see'that 
no sin in~ano can justify sin in onegelf— 
and ‘yet ‘I can say that ‘at*my worse I never 
went 6o far astray but that any one who cared 

pe hs aa stom 


t ve led mé back, 
He, cam ‘increased 
agitation & 


Am 


che _to her, and 
owed itself in his trembling voice. 
‘That was ten years ago, Eleanor. I soon 
saw the evil of my ways, and turned from 
them. I came hither, where my story was 
unknown. Mine has been a busy life since 
then—not altogether an unnappy one, since | 
had work to occupy it; but it was a very 
lonely one—till I knew you. I could not 
know you long without loving you, and that 
love, even though I eo never be able to 
tell it to you, ghtened my life and 
helped me on my way. I have laid bare my 
life before you, Eleanor. I love you—I love 
you with the one true love of my life. Speak 
to me—tell me it, when I love you so much, 
you cannot love me a little ?” ) 
‘I cannot think or understand,” she plead- 
ed, hurriedly, ‘‘It is all so strange. You 








have surprised me so much. Will you give 
me a littie time to consider ?” 

“+1 will give you tive minutes,” he said; +] 
cannot give you more, dear, | have waited so 
long already. ‘The difficulty is not so great. 
You have only to ask yourself if you can love 
me. 1 will take it thankfully it it is only a 
little. Can you?” 

He was going to kneel before her, but she 
prevented him by putting her hands into his 
and whispering, **l can—4i do.” 

**My darling !” be said, kissing her passion- 
ately, and holding her close to him, her face 
hidden on his breast. 

‘There was a happy, heart-full pause, and 
then he lifted her face, and, looking down into 
it, said— 

‘*Not crying, my dearest, surely ?” 

“Only because 1 am happy,” she replied, 
shyly, smiling with tearful eyes; ‘‘and i feel 
as if | realized for the first time how strange 
and lonely 1 have been.” 

“*You have been very brave,” he returned, 
looking at her proudly—‘‘very brave and 
steadiast. 1 have wondered often at your 
strength and courage; and yet | am very glad 
to see that you do not disdain protection. 
Dear, you must never feel strange or lonely 
any more.” 

**No,” Eleanor‘answered earnestly—‘‘never 
any more.” 

**Your sister Annie must come out all the 
same, remember,” Mr. Austen wenton. ‘| 
am so glad you thought of that, Eleanor. It 
will be wise of you to have your sister with 
you im your new house. If 1 could spare time, 
we would yo to kugland and fetch ber—as it 
is, however, we will go and meet her.” 

‘It is very good of you to think still of 
that,” she said, with a happy smile. 

And then they sat down and talked—talked 
of thinga.very dear to them but indifferent to 
others. He told her how he had fought 
against his love for a while, how he had avoid- 
eu ber tor fear of betraying his feelings, how 
miserable he bad been when he heard rumors 
of her marriage, and was powerless to inter- 
fere, and Le showed her the precious bit of 
blue ribbon which he had treasured since she 
had lett brs house; and she listened, and told 
him some things too, but more in happy looks 
than in spoken words. 

And ‘lime, who stays not for any one, sped 
on. 

*‘Do you know,” she said at last, ‘*that it 
is getting late? I don’t wantto appear inhos- 
pitable, Mr. Austen, but | must really sugyest 
that it 18 time for you to go away.” 

‘*] must remind you for the third time, Miss 
Lloyd, that 1 possess a Christian name. And 
it is only half-past ten.” 

‘But that is late. Mrs. Pike will wonder 
so much. I| heard her come in. Do think ot 
all that she will find to say.” 

*‘l am promising mygelt the pleasure,” he 
said coolly, ‘‘of telling Mrs. Pike the good 
news as 1 go down stairs, and of receiving 
her congratulations in person.” 

“Mr. Aus Well, then, Edwin, Mrs. 
Pike will let the whole neighborhood know 
straightway. You might as well publish it in 
the newspapers.” 

‘*] don’t mind letting the neighborhood into 
my confidence in this matter,” Mr. Austen re- 
jomed, ‘‘tand it will be in the newspapers 
soon, | hope.” 

**But | meant to keep it a profound secret 
for the next six months,” declared Eleanor. 

**And | meant and | mean,” returned Mr. 
Austen, ‘‘to be married and settied in the 
space of a month. Well, then, if that is so 
very dreadful, | may stretch a point and say 
two; but 1 can’t afford to wait any longer 
than that for my wite.” 

but be bad to wait three, for all that; and 
Annie Licyd came out in time to be her sis- 
ter’s bridesmaid. 





Latics’ Borttoto 
From Appleton’s ‘innnal 


SUMMER WINDS. 


for July. 


BY MARY E. BRADLEY. 


Sweet are the summer cays that come with tender 

shining, 

Sweet are the wandering winds that visit me repining ; 

The bloom, the song, the grace of all the year they 
capture, 

And fill this desert place with unimagined rapture. 


Prisoner of hopeless pain, in lengthening chains I lan- 
guish; 
Day stil renews the strain of night’s unuttered an- 
uish; 
I lie beneath His rod, His bolts and bars surround me, 
Yet ihe sweet winds of God with healing touch have 
found me. ° 


O welcome wind that comes His gracious law fulfilling, 

in you the brown bee hums, the sky-lark’s song is 
thrilling; 7 - 

Voices of wood and field your whispering voice dis- 
close 

And in your breath revealed I tind the summer’s roses. 


They have not lent their bloom to comfort me more 
near’ 

And in my silent room no bird has caroled cheerly, 

Yet while your light caress, O wind of heaven, woos 


me, 
Nor rose nor singing-bird its sweetness doth refuse 
me. 


Blow through my fevered brain, soft breath, and cool 
its burning; 

Speuk, sovthing voice, again, and hush the wild heart's 
yearbing, 

Though in the floods I stand, and deep waves overflow 
me, 

Show me my Father’s hand, His loving-kludness show 
me. 


Truly I will not doubt that love shall yet avail me, 
My iear 1 wiil cast out, nor let despair assail me; 
b.ow, Summer winds, away the black clouds of repin 


img— 
My heart lies still to-day, to feel the tender shining. 





WITH THE DOCTOR AT BELLEVUE 
HOSPITAL. 


We pass with the class from ward to ward 
and from cot to cot, the doctor treating the 
patients with a heartiness that forces an 
evanescent smile to the saddest faces, and ex- 
plaiming the cases and operations to the clas» 
with so much perspicuity and simplicity that 
the thickest-headed student would have unim- 
aginable difficulty in not understanding. A 
mite of a boy is sitting in a big chair by him- 
self, a Tiny ‘Tim of a boy, with large, liquid 
eyes, the whitest of faces, and the sunkenest 
of cheeks. ‘*How are you to-day, Sir?” the 
doctor inquiries, in a tremendous tone, that 
makes the piping answer sound ridiculously 
small. ‘Pretty well, thank you, Sir.” **Can 
you walk?” **{ guess so, Sir;” and the sec- 
ond answer is in a still shriller key, for the 
voice has not yet recovered from the exhaus- 
tion of the first. Tiny Tim 1s lifted out of 
his chair by the doctor whose hands are almost 
as large as the child’s body; he is a sufferer 
from an obscure disease of a joint, and was 
brought to the hospitable as an incurable 
case. The doctor's specialty is diseases o! 
the joints, and by that pre-eminent skill which 
bas cheated death many a time he has saved 
the child’s life. Tim limps across the floor 
and back again, the longest journey that he 
has made out of the nurse’s arms for some 
months; a faint flush and a smile of satisfac- 
tion lighten his face as he climbs into the 
chair again. He is out of breath, but when 
the doctor asks if the exertion hurt him, he 
readily answers, ‘‘Not a bit, Sir.” ‘Now, 
gentlemen,” says the doctor to his class, tak- 
ing the repaired limb in his hand, ‘‘this is a 
very—” But we are not reporting the doc- 
tor’s lectures. We stand by the bedside of a 
woman whose life is ebbing away under the 
strain of a cancer, and here our good Samar- 
itan speaks more cheering words—the most he 
can do, for the case is irremediable. One ot 
the white-capped nurses of the training-school 
is watching the patient; she is a fair, whole- 
some-looking girl, intelligent, neatly dressed, 
and agreeable in manner. We ask her it 
there is much extreme suffering in the ward. 
‘That is our worst case,” she says, pointing 
to the woman by whom the doctor and his 
class are standing; ‘‘the poor thing has been 
here eighteen months without any hope of re- 
covery. No one has been to see her—no rel- 
ative or friend—in all that time.” ‘Can she 
last much longer?” ‘Not more than three 
months ; she is anxious for death, and we 
for it.” At this moment we feel that the 
glassy eyes of the sufferer are bearing upon 
us; her face is colorless, and her lips are 
pursed as though she desired to hold back the 
low moan that escapes them. Is not the sight 
enough to convert one to the doctrine of le- 
galized suicide by proxy, or any scheme of 
euthanasia? On the next bed a wrinkled and 
very thin old woman is muttering deliriously 
and sometimes inaudibly ; she is over seventy 
years of age, and hers too is a fatal case. 
The nurse is young, pretty, and blooming, 
and her appearance of health and cheerful- 
ness in the midst of pallid disease seems al- 
most out of place. Is it a consecrated life, 
the sacrificial impulse of religious fervor? 
No; her motive is the earning of a livelihood, 
and she is the pupil of an institution which 
has opened a new and practical field of work 
for American women.—W. H. Rideing, in 
Harper’s Magazine for July. 





STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE. 


Almost every family has a different way of 
making this delightful article. We think our 
recipe produces the best shortcake we have 
ever eaten, not excepting that to be found at 
Delmonico’s and Purcell’s. Make as follows : 
Stir to a cream one cup of butter with one and 
a balf cups of white sugar; when this is done, 
add the beaten yolks of five and one cup 
of sweet milk; stir in the whites beaten to a 
stiff gare ge — yi of flour 
through which have been si our teaspoon- 
fuls of sea foam. You will think this a 
quantity of sea foam, but the lightness and ex- 
cellence of the cake ds upon its use. 
Probably any baking er do as well, 
but we prefer the sea foam. Bake j 
tins in thin layers, and pon ett: 


atanit 





around with it, and see if it be not pronounced 
a success.—N. Y. Herald. 





AMMONIA FOR CLEANING. 

Housekeepers, purchase a good supply of 
ammonia to use in house cleammg. ‘lhe hus- 
band has everything that will lighten his la- 
bors. Now suppose his wite has her bottle of 
spirits of ammonia to use ; she takes her basin 
of water and a clean cloth, just puts ona few 
drops of the fluid, and wipes off all the dirt; 
it is worth more than a half day’s hard labor, 
and does not hurt the paint either. She could 
pnt atew drops in her dish water, and see 
how easily the dishes could be cleaned ; a few 
drops on a sponge would clean all the win- 
dows in the sitting room making them shine 
like crystal. lt would take the stains off the 
teaspoons too, and a tablespoontul in the mop- 
pail would do more towards washing up the 
kitchen floor than ten pounds of elbow grease 
applied to the mop-handie. A housewile has 
just as much right to make her work easy and 
expeditious as her husband has. If she does 
not do it, the fault is her own in a great meas- 
ure.—Larm and fireside. 





LinGEri1£.—Paris, the mother of most of 
the world’s follies, and many of its sins, is 
setting some remarkable fashions in lingerie 
this season. Ail the ‘‘real” band-made laces 
vcceupy their legitimate places, with a balance 
of favor for atew antique kinds; but the trat- 
fic in temporary lavoriles surprises even man- 
ulavturers and dealers. Spanish blond is re- 
quired tor the gracetul coifiures which, on nu- 
merous OcCcasiOus, are worn abroad in place of 
bonnets, and some of the most expensive cos- 
tumes are trimmed with machine made Chan- 
ully, remarkable for its tineness and beauty, 
even when it is cheapest. High ruffs ouce 
more are cnosen, and a delicate wire, used 
with utmost care, serves to keep the plaits in 
shape, and at the same time hold the ruff in 
the flaring position which cannot be secured 
any other way. ‘lhe simpler forms of lingerie, 
however, are those which most interest the 
average reader and the sel{-helpful wotman, 
who arranges the daintiest points of her toi- 
lette according to her own ideas. 





General Miscellany. 


OLD-TIME MILITIA MUSTERS. 


The ‘‘rude militia” companies, according to 
law, met twice a year at their respective head- 
quarters for a day’s drill and instruction. 
ibe regiment was assembled once a year, 
usually in the month of May, at the county 
town, where it was manceuvred and instructed 
rather after Dryden’s system than either ol 
th8se prescribed hy Congress. 

Preparatory and for three days immediately 
preceding the general muster, the officers ot 
all arms were assembled and drilled together 
as a light infantry company, commanded by 
their field-oflicers. ‘hey were instructed in 
the manual of arms, company tactics, regi- 
mental manceuvres, and wound up by a cere- 
monious rehearsal of the part they were to 
play in the grand review next day. 

Although this company exhibited the elite 
of our regimental spiendors, glittering with 
unsel and tlauntung with feathers, a more het- 
erogeneous and unsoldierly parade could 
scarcely be imagined. ‘here were the elect 
irome*the mountains, who sometimes marched 
to the rendezvous barefoot, carrying their 
boots and soldier clothes in a bundie—the am- 
vitious cobblers, tailors, and ploughboys trom 
cross-road hamlets and remove rural districts, 
short, tall, tat, skinny, bow-legged, sheep- 
shanked, cock-eyed, bump-shouldered, and 
sway-backed—equipped by art as economical- 
ly, awkwardly, and variously as they were en- 
dowed by nature, uniiormed in contempt ol 
all uniformity, armed with old flint-lock mus- 
kets, horsemen’s carbines, long squirrel rifles, 
doubie barrelled shot-guus, bell-muzzled blun- 
derbusses, with side-arms of as many difler- 
eut patterns, from the old dragoon sabre that 
had belonged to Harry Lee’s Legion, to the 
slim basket-hilted rapier which had probably 
graced the thigh of sume of our French allies 
in the Revolution. The officers of the volun- 
teer companies, on the other hand, were gen- 
erally selected for their handsome appearance 
and martial bearing, and shone with a certain 
elegance of equipment, each in the umform 
pertaining to his company. ‘There was also a 
sprinkling of ex-veterans of 1812, recogniz- 
able by a certain martinet precision in their 
deportment, and a shadow of contempt for 
their crude comrades, but quick jo resent any 
extraneous comment derogatory to the service. 
A city dandy who undertook to ridicule the 
old-tashioned way in which some officers car- 
ried their swords, was silenced by the snappish 
reply: ‘*Young man, l’ve seen the best troops 
of Great Britain beaten by men who carried 
their swords in that way.” 

This harlequinade of equipment, costume, 
and character was duly paraded twice a day, 
marched through the streets, and put through 
its mancuvres on the green common adjoin- 
ing our village, much to the satisfaction of all 
emancipated school-boys, negroes, ragamut- 
tins, idiers, tavern-keepers, and cake and beer 
venders, and somewhat, perbaps, to the wear- 
iness of our Quaker element, industrious me- 
chanics who bad apprentices to manage, and 
busy housewives who depended on little ne- 
groes for help. Then came the great day of 
days, when all vulgar industry was for the 
time suspended, aud all hopes of domestic 
discipline deferred. Even the law students 
were constrained to close their commentaries 
on Blackstone, and as they met at the **bar’ 
would learnedly observe (between a glass of 
whiskey and a quid of tobacco), ‘‘Inter arma 
silent leges.” 

Sut how we school-boys leaped at the {first 
tap of the reveille, eager for the realization of 
our golden dreams! How hopetully we 
scanned the eastern horizon for assurance of a 
clear day! With what miserly delight we 
counted over our stock of coppers, hoarded 
for the occasion, and calculated their equiva- 
lent in cakes, beer, and sticks of taffy! Low 
doubtfully we considered the worn efligy ot 
‘“‘Georgius Rex” on a coin we had found in a 
dirt pile, and wondered if we could pass it on 
old Murquhart for a ‘‘gunger!” Then how 
we watched the dusty roads as the wild moun- 
taineers came trooping in to swell the buzzing 
swarms already gathered around the taverns, 
groceries, and street corners! And with what 
sublime emotion we mingled with the crowd, 
saw the plumed heroes hurrying to and fro, as 
with ceaseless rub-a-dub-dubbing, sound of 
bugles, waving of banners, flashing of swords, 
with ‘the thunder of the captains and the 
shouting,” this incoherent and refractory mob 
was at length marshalled into some semblance 
of a line of battle! Then the march afield, 
with its exciting accidents and incidents, sev- 
eral hours of tactical manceuvres, such as we 
might imagine Sitting Bull and statf would ex- 
ecute with a herd of buffaloes. Then the re- 
turn of the dusty, thirsty veterans of the day’s 
campaign, and the final resolution of martial 
organization into a storm of drunken anarchy 
and fisticuff fights. For besides the pre- 
scribed military duties, it was well understood 
that general muster day, being reckoned 
among the dies non in civil law, afforded the 
people a convenient opportunity for settling 
all the standing accounts, jealousies, rivalries, 
quarrels, horse trades, and swindles of the 
current year, after their own fashion ; and the 
solution of these difficulties by whiskey and 
judicial combat was considered quite as satis- 
factory as a resort to lawyers, and far more 
economical. For all in all, it was a day 
worthy of six months’ eager anticipation and 
six months of pleasant remembrance.— Porte 
Crayon, in Harper's Magazine for July. 





From Harper’s Magazine for July. 


COLLIE. 
[BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


Old Sideways, up! You harrow your track 

As if every muscle had gone to rack; 

Ho, Sirrah, see that chuck on the knoll! 

Time was when you'd cropped him atop his hole. 
Ah, collie, its over; you’ve had your “day ;” 
Death whistles, and you must hobble away! 
Fat chuck, you’re safe; keep end us you are, 
My collie can’t focus a barn so far; 

Black blessed, he’s old, and it hurts my soul 

To see him blink tow’rd the chuck on the knoll. 
What! a touch of youth those bones still feel! 
Down, plucky tyke, settle back to my heel : 
Back, fellow, back! Death’s callir g, I say; 

He whistles $ou off another way. 


This is the last time I shall bless 
His poor old patient shagginess. 

The rhythmic beating of that tail, 
No wonder it at jast must fail; 

He thwacks it feebler, less and less— 
— pendulum of pleasantness. 

e humor of that hairy handle, 
Pumping joy into this world of jangle, 
As though two hearts took turn about, 
One thump inside, and then one out; 
Pacific gesture (mercy’s plan) 
Betwixt the animal and man! 

Up, fellow, up—begone, I say— 
Dead! yes, the old dog’s had his day. 


He’s happy in some sort of heaven; 

With him that watched the sleepers seven, 
And thousand sainted Towzers there, 

He fri-ks it in the fields of air. 





A NORTH-WESTERN LUMBERMAN’S 
CAMP. 

The camp was about thirty feet long and 
twenty wide. Pine logs formed its walls, 
notched at the ends that they might lie close- 
ly, and chinked with moss, Pine splints com- 

the root thatched with grass and mud, 

in which an opening at least six feet square 
had been left, and built up with more notched 
logs to form a chimney. ow, on a bed of 
closely packed earth with sides of logs also 
tightly fitted, blazed the fire, fed from a pile 
of without and keeping up an immense 
draught “Oop made the ng ena absolutely 
ect. ite the one, low door, was & 
Foal pe <g a species of ‘‘lean-to,” con- 
taining @ pantry and cook stove, on which 
Baptiste carried on the more complicated por- 
tions of his cookery. At the same end was a 
long table, hewn from a pi and consid- 


as dining-room, w ane sides of the 











fire, was the double row of bunks. ‘Bunk” 
would be more appropriate, as there was no 
division above or below; each bunk holding 
a dozen men whose heads nearly touched the 
wall and whose feet were turned toward the 
fire. Hay formed the beds, and the regulation 
gray blankets the covering; and overcrowd- 
img seemed to me the only objection to be 
made to this mode of sleeping, far more com- 
fortable than many army quarters I had 
known. At the foot of these bunks, between 
the lodger’s feet and the fire, was a long flat 
beam, running from side to side and resting 
on the logs which formed the wall. There 
were other heams on each side the table, 
equally useful as benches, but this was the 
seat par excellence; the ‘‘Deacon’s Seat,” 
known to all lumbermen East or West, as the 
representative and emblem of camp life. 
Here they settle at evening before the blazing 
fire, a jolly row, each contributing song or 
story. Here they mount themselves in the 
morning to dress their feet in the myriad coy- 
erings nece:sary for those who stand all day in 
the snow; here they receive their pay, and 
here is the final leave-taking in the spring.— 
Campbell Wheaton in Sunday Afternoon. 





EDISON’S PHONOGRAPH. 


In these days, one invention very often 
leads to another, and the telephone already 
has an offspring not less wonderful than itself. 
it is called the speaking-phonograph. It was 
invented by Mr. Edison. 

Evidently, Mr. Edison said to himself: 
‘The telephone hears and speaks; why not 
make it write in its own way; then its record 
could be kept, and any time after, the instru- 
ment might read aloud its own writing.” 
Like a great genius as he is, Mr. Edison went 
Lto work in the simplest way to make the 
sound-recorder he wanted. You know how 
the diaphragm of the telephone vibrates when 
spoken to. Mr. Edison took away from the 
telephone all except the mouth-piece and the 
diaphragm, fastened a point of metal, which 
we will calla ‘‘style,” to the centre of the 
diaphragm, and then contrived a simple ar- 
rangement for makiug a sheet of tin-ioil pass 
in front of the style. When the diaphragm is 
still, the style simply scratches a straight line 
along the foil. When a sound is made, how- 
ever, and the diaphragm set to vibrating, the 
mark of the style is not a simple scratch, but 
an impression varying in depth according to 
the diapbhragm’s vibration. And that is how 
the phonograph writes. To the naked eye, 
the record of the sound appears to be simply 
a line of pin points or dots, more or less close 
to each other; but, under a magnifier, the 
line is seen to be a delicate but exceedingly 
complicated series of marks. 

Now for the reading. ‘The impression on 
the foil exactly records the vibrations of the 
diaphragm, and those vibrations exactly 
measure the sound-waves which caused the vi- 
brations. The reading simply reverses al! 
this. The strip of foil is passed again beneath 
the diaphragm, the point of the style follows 
the groove it made at first, and the diaphragm 
follows the style in all its motions. The orig- 
inal vibrations are thus exactly reproduced, 
setting fp sound-waves in the air precisely 
like those which first set the machine in mo- 
tion. Consequently, the listener hears a mi- 
nutely exact echo of what the instrument 
heard ; it might have heard it a minute, or an 
hour, or a year, or a thousand years before, 
had the phonograph been in use so long. 

What a wonderful result is that! As yet, 
the phonograph has not been put to any prac- 
tical use; indeed, it is scarcely in operation 
yet, and a great deal must be done to increase 
the delicacy of its hearing and the strength of 
its voice. It mimics any and every sort of 
sound with marvelous fidelity, but weakly 
Its speech is like that of a person a long way 
off, or in another room. But its possibilities 
are almost infinite. —St. Nicholas. 





THE DAIBY. 


Dear little English daisy, growing at home 
on every common, and pasture, and roadside 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Emphatically to us ari English flower, toward 
which, as asymbol of home, we turn with lov- 
ing regret and longing of heart in distant 
lands across the sea. In Mr. Charles Reade’s 
Never too Late to Mend there is a touching 
scene in which a party of rough miners and 
ex-convicts go together on a Sunday morning 
through the Australian bush to see and hear an 
English lark. Many a wayfarer in the heats ot 
a tropical summer, or the depths of a Canadian 
winter has been gladdened and refreshed for a 
moment by the fragrance of an English violet, 
crushed and marigled in a letter, but still redo- 
lent of England and of home. And 30, too, 
our little English daisy is to all of us a rally- 
ing point for many memories of home, in 
whatsoever quarter of the globe our lot for 
the moment may be cast. Dear little familiar 
daisy, picked when we were children in the 
fields around us, or on the half-holidays when 
we turned out from town fora blow in the 
country and a feast of green grass and bright 
blossoms. We wove it then into daisy chains, 
or pulled it to pieces as we sat, and learned 
its well-known features by heart a thousand 
times over. And when we pick it again ona 
spring morning now, it comes back to us as a 
love of our childhood, and . we feel a thrill of 
personal affection even to-day toward that in- 
sensible little mass of yellow bloom. In all 
these emotional ways does the daisy appeal to 
our affections. Besides its beauty of color 
and symmetry of form, besides its intellectual! 
interest as a composite and its sentimental 
claims as a flower, it has a title to our love ir 
its character of a simple little familiar English 
daisy. This is the secret of its frequent ap- 
pearance in poetry, and its effectiveness in 
rhetorical illustration. And finally, the figure 
which it takes in literature re-acts upon the 
feelings with which we regard it in the actual- 
ity. We think atonce of a daisy, a rose, o1 
a violet as poetical, while we only think ofa 
dablia or a hollyhock as handsome. With the 
reading class, memories of Wordsworth, and 
Burns, and Tennyson cling about every indi- 
vidual daisy. But here again, we muust be- 
ware of that literally pra posterous theory 
which would refer the beauty of an esthetic 
object to its external associations. The daisy 
is admitted as a component of poetry because 
it isa flower, pink and white and yellow, pret- 
ty, symmetrical, graceful, familiar, and domes- 
tic. Poetry is all made up of such pretty ob- 
jects, strung into a beautiful framework of 
metre, and connected by a thread of narrative 
or abstract lyrical thought. And then, in con- 
sequence, we love the objects themselves all 
the better, because of the good company in 
which we have so often foundthem. But they 
must always have been either pretty or lovable 
in themselves to begin with, or else they 
would never have found their way into poetry 
at all.— The Cornhill Magazine. 





Wit and Zumor, 


NOT A MARRYING GIRL, 


They were seated together, side by side, on 
the sofa, in the most approved lover fashion— 
his arm encircling her tap. r waist, &c 

‘*Lizzie,” he said, you must have read my 
heart ere this; you must know how dearly | 
love you.” 

“Yes, Fred, you have certainly been very 
attentive,” said Lizzie. 

‘‘But, Lizzie, darling, do you love me? 
Will you be my wife ?” 

“Your wife, Fred! Of all things, no! 
No, indeed, nor any one else’s.” p 

**Lizzie, what do you mean ?” 

‘Just what I say, Fred. I’ve two married 
sisters.” 

‘Certainly, and Mrs. Hopkins and Mrs. 
Skinner have very good husbands, I believe.” 

‘So people say; but I wouldn’t like to 
stand in either May’s or Nell’s shoes; that’s 
all.” 

‘Lizzie, you astonish me.” 

‘‘Look here, Fred; [ve had over twenty- 
five sleigh rides this winter, thanks to you and 
my other gentlemen friends.” 

Fred winced a little here, whether at the 
remembrance of that unpaid livery bill or the 
idea of Lizzie sleighing with her other gentle- 
men friends, I cannot positively answer. 

‘‘How many do you think my sisters have 
had? Not the sign of one, either of them. 
Such pretty girls as May and Nellie were, too, 
and so much attention as they used to have!” 

‘Now, Lizzie——” 

‘lam fond of going to the theatre occa- 
sionally as well as a lecture or concert some- 
times, and I shouldn’t like it if I proposed 
attending any such entertainment to be inva- 
riably told that times were hard and my hus- 
band couldn’t afford it, and then to have him 
sneak off alone.” 

‘*Lizzie, Lizzie——” 

‘‘And then if once in a dog’s age he did 
condescend to go with me anywhere in the 
evening, I shouldn't like to be left to pick my 
way along the slippery places, at the risk of 
breaking my neck, he walking along uncon- 
sciously by my side. I’m of a dependent, 
clinging nature, and I need the protection of 
a strong arm.” 

**Lizzie, this is all nonsense.” 

“I'm the youngest in our family, and per- 
haps I've been spoiled. At all events, I know 
it would break my heart to have my husband 
vent all the ill-temper which he conceals from 
the world on my detenceless bead.” 

‘‘But, Lizzie, I promise you that I——” 

“Oh, yes, Fred; 1 know what you are go- 
ing to say—that you will be different; but 
Mary and Nell od told me time and again 
that no better husbands than theirs ever 
lived. No, Fred; as a lover you are just 
perfect, and I shall hate awfully to give you 
up. Still, if you are bent on marrying, there 
are plenty of girls who have not marmed sis- 
ters, or who are not wise enough to profit by 
their example, if they have. And don't fret 
about me, for I've no doubt I can find some 


orBut Poke Lines ha concluded, Fred 
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made for the door, muttering something 
‘‘unmentionable to ears polite.” 

‘There !” exclaimed Lizzie, as the door 
closed with a bang, ‘*] knew he was no better 
than the rest. That’s the way John and 
Aleck swear and slam doors, when things 
don’t go just right. He'd make a bear of a 
husband ; but I’m sorry he came to the point 
so soon, for he was just a splendid beau.” 





From the Burlington Hawkeye. 
THE STORY OF INNACH GARDEN. 


“Armo virumque cano ;” 

The man with two arms and a hoe, 

I sing. 

The spring 

Saw him with spade and hoe and rake, 
With back and arms that burn and ache, 
Dig and swear . . 

At the hard earth, where 

Over the adamantine sod 

All winter long the family trod. 

All day long tike aslave he wrought, 

The spade was dull and the day was hot; 

W hen a cooier or sotter place he sought, 
Sunstrokes and brick bats filled the spot. 
From rosy dawn, 

Till the day was gone. 

With tears and sw rs he Pabored on. 

By Luna’s light the lettuce bed 

With seed of lactuca sativa were fed ; 
Where the onion wept at its breathful taste 
The bulbs of the allium cepa be placed ; 
And you never have seen a 

More charming verbena 

Than those he put in the oblong mould 
With viola tricolor bordered round. 

And on each side of the walk from the gate, a 
tow of the reseda odorata , 

Back in the kitchen garden bed, 

Raphanus sativus, white and red 

W ere the tall poles burden the haunted air, is 
rhe place where he plants phaseolus vulgaris; 
Ail of the seeds that the grocer had, 

Lots of things good, and some things bad; 
things that he didn’t Know how to spell, 
Roots that bite ana bulbs that smell; 
Unknown Vines of suspicious breeds ; 
~prouts thatcome up and turn to weeds, 
linings it would poison the children to pull, 
Every inch of his garden he filled it full. 


Daybreak came, and its earliest ray 

>miled on the garden just as it lay; 

hi ght.o’clock and the man went down 

fo his office desk in the busy town. 

Nine, and his family flitted away, 

W ith a rich relation to spend the day. 
Then, 

Just as the whistles were tolling ten, 

A hen, 

Pride of the flock that lived next door 
Numbering a huudred and seventy-four, 

VPeeped through a crack of the neighbor's fence, 

And said to her comrades, **Lettuce, hens.” 


Hens! 
i hey come by ones, by scores, by tens; 
Gallus old birds, a clarion crew, 
Cume with the crowd, as they always do, 
Juntams, hardly as big as a match, 
but worse than a snow plough on the scratch ; 
Dorking fowls that makes things whirr 
W hen they dig up the ground with their extra spur; 
Maiays and Hamburgs, spangled and plain 
W hite cheeked chickens that hail from Spain ; 
Fighing game chickens, l’olands black, 
Guinea hens, with eternal “squack ;” 
Hens with chicks that weetled and cried, 
Hens bereaved, whose weetles had died; 
Giddy young hens, that never had set, 
Grave oid hens that were at it yet; 
Portly vid roosters solemn and stout; 
Old time bruisers with one eye out; 
Heus, with broods of awkward ducks, 
That paid no heed to their anxious clucks, 
And never regarding their worried looks, 
llunged into gutters and ponds and brooks ; 
Mortilied roosters, with tail feathers lost; 
Fowls whose claws were nipped by the frost; 
business-like birds, with no ear for fun, 
Pullets whose troubles were just begun; 
Tough old tow], for the boarders’ collation, 
Yellow-legged hens, of the Wesleyan persuasion, 

t gems in the circuit rider’s vacation; 

like ducks, with their awkward totter, 

ug around for some waist-deep water; 
Blue looking turkeys, scratching a living, 
Fore-ordained to die next Thanksgiving. 
And here in the mob was a solemn passel 
Ot geese, with tremendous feet for a wrestle, 
Not much on the scratch, but "twas easily seen 
They were worse On grass than a mowing machine. 
Where they all came from nobody knew, 
but over the fence in clouds they flew; 
And into the garden, for life or death, 
They scratched till they panted out of breath; 
No pause, no stop, no stay for rest, 
fill the sun went down in the crimson west; 
Till the man came home from his work and found 
The yawning clefts in the riven ground. 
And he gazed for a space, with a fearful start, 
While the } bs broke from his grateful heart ; 
And he clasped in bis arms his babi s and spouse, 
“Thank heaven, the earthquake spared my house 


” 





DONE BROWN. 


It incredible that a man born and 
raised in Annisquam, Massachusetts, should 
bave been done so concededly brown as the 
particular Caleb, described to the Drawer as 
tollows by a lady: 

A well-to-do resident of the village, Cap- 
tain W , wished to employ Caleb to saw 
some wood, three cords and a half in all, and 
promised to pay him fifty cents aday. Caleb 
owned no saw, but as the captain had a good 
one, it was agreed that Caleb should hire it, 
and pay for the use of it at the rate of anine- 
pence acord. At early dawn the next: morn- 
ing—it was in July—Caleb was at work. 
Those were the days of wide fire-places, and 
log needed to be sawed but once. Be- 


seems 


each 


into Captain W *s house to settle. 


have fifty cents a day; we'll call it a day, 
though it isn’t sundown yet. That’s fifty 
cents for you. And you were to pay me 
uinepence a cord for the use of the 
there’s 
due me. 
much coming.” 
Caleb looked dubious. 
to break in upon his mind. ‘*How unfortnit,” 
said he, ‘that you did not have half a cord 
more, for then we could ‘a come out just 
square !— Harper's Magazine for July. 





was Totp —A 


As Hi 
logs. ‘The Yankee, when there was a log to 
lift, 
est end, for which the farmer rebuked him, 
and told him always to take the butt end. 
Dinner came, and with it a sugar-loaf Indian 
pudding. Jonathan sliced off a generous por- 


wink, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Always take the butt 
end.” 





Advertisements, 


{ »— POPULAR MACHINE CONTIN- 
ues to be the favorite with all who appreciate the 
one that cuts the cleanest, runs the lightest, 
is the best built, and requires the least re- 
pairing. The fact that it is THE ONLY MA- 
CHINE HAVING A STEEL FINGER-BAR 
is so adjusted that the points of the guards and knives 
can be raised or lowered instantly, while in motion, to 
vary the angle of the cut and adapt it to lodged grass 


r rough, boggy ground, gives jt a great advantage 
over any other. 


Extra Parts for Repairs 


promptly 
order. 

Send for descriptive circular, or call and examine it, 
and compare it with others. 


EVERETT & SMALL, 


43 So. Market St., Boston, 


Agents for manufacturers. 


WOOL. 
SOULE & GOULD, 
Commission Merchants 


FOR THE SALE OF 
FLEECE AND PULLED WOOLS, 
158 Federal Street, Boston. 


Consignments solicited, and advances made on ship- 
ments. Sacks furnished. 13t20 


pomecran Roo 
U szi99n aniuds 30) 


supplied, and old machines put in good 
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“SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


W Arr? PURE WHITE LEAD.~— 
Well-known throughout New England as the 
WHITEST, FINEST, and BEST. 

LEAD TAPE, *% in. wide, on reels for Curtain 
Sticks. 

LEAD RIBBON, from 2‘ to 8 inches wide, on 
reels for Builders. 

LEAP PIPE, of any size or thickness. 

At lowest market — for goods of equal quality. 
ly12 FRANCIS ROWN, Treasurer, Salem, Mass. 


B5 © $20 free. ‘Stinson & Co. Portiand Me: 199 


S3e DP PLA™ 2D WATCHES. Chenin t 





inthe known world. Sample Watch }'ree to 
Agents. Address, A. CouULT*®? & Cv., Chicagy. 





7-shot revolver, with box cart 


Revolver Free ridges. Address J. BOWN & 


SON, 136 and 138 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. —_13t22_ 


Invested in Wall St. Stocks makes 
fortunes every month. Book sent 
free explaining everything. Address 


$10 to $100 si 


BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 ll St, N. F- * 


SWEET VATY 


ri ™ ‘ | 
i . , 

Licwhig M000 
high Yen ES ition for 

Awarded highest prize at Centennial E~ posi 

fine chasing qua dies and excellence and lasting char. 

acter of ‘eweetening and flavoring, The best tobacco 

ver made, As our blue strip trade-mark is closely» 

imitated on inferior goods, see that Jackson 3 

on every plug. Sold by alldealers. Send for sample, 





fee. to C. A. Jackson & Co., Mfrs., Petersburg, 
ly20 





fore night he had finished the job, and went | 


**Let’s see,” said the captain ; ‘‘you were to | 


Saw ; | 
forty-three and three-quarter cents | 
I say, Caleb, you don’t seem to have | 


He scratched his | 
head thoughtfully, but presently a light seemed | 


farmer once hired ; 
a man from Vermont to assist him in drawing | 


tion of the largest end, giving the farmer the 


Clipper Mower. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. | VetMon'r Faior 


AND STEEL GUARDS, and that its finger-bar | 
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INVALIDS’ HOTEL. 


The very large number of Invalid people who dally 
visit Buftalo. on every quarter of the Pinitea States 
and Canada, that they may consult Dr. R.V. Prence, 
and the widely celebrated Faculty of Specialista In 
Medicine and Sergery associated with him, rendered 
it necessary that the founder of this institution should 
provite a place on a gran! and commodious ecale 
lor their entertainment and comfort. 
APVANTAGES OF FERED.— The Invalides’ Hotel 
1s more complete In its appointments than any simi- 
lar institution in the world. The butlding Is located 
in one of the most healthful and desirable portions of 
the City of Buffalo, and commands a fine view of Lake 
Erie, Niagara River {the surrounding country, 
being situated tn the midst an extensive system 
of beautiful parks. The H is furnished with a 
patent safety passenger elevator, to convey patients 
to and from the differe ors; is provided with all 
kinds of approved baths, onnected with 
it a well-appointed gymnas! ywiing alley to 
afford proper means of exer 
OCHRONIO DISEASES of « 
ing medical, surgical, or mee 
within the province of our severwl specialities, 
DISEASES OF WOMEN.— Especially are the feilt- 
tles of this Infirmary of a superior order as regards 
the remedial means and appliances for the cure of 
all those chro isenses “px ullar t males. The 
moderation, of tonic, chemical, 
t 7 yved baths, is in 
» the remedial 
Dry friction 
i, Swedish move- 
exe es, to enliven and 
e blood In the system 
. improve digestion, and 
xiuce important beneficial 


of 
tel 


also ¢ 
mand b 


| forma, whether requir- 
hanical, weatment, come 


1 case win h these means are applica- 
verimenting is resorted to In the treate 
t approved medicines are carefull 
1, and the judicious regulation of the dle 
to suit the condition of the patient, the thorough vene 
tilation of the ping apartment, the cheering in- 
fluence of m social juterco +, innocent games 
for amuseme nd all those agencies which tend to 
arouse the r f the patient from despondency, 
and thus prot & recovery, are not neglected, 
NERVOUS DISEASES.—|’xralysis, Epilepsy (Fits), 
Chorea (St. Vitus’s Dance), and other nervous affec- 
tions, receive the attention of an expert in this spe- 
cialty, by which the greatest skill is attained and the 
most happy results secure 
LUNG DISEASES. T))\ 
the lnvalids’ Hot 
theman of mature 


s division of the practice In 
is very ably managed by a gen- 
/ dgment and ski Bronchial 
Throat, and Lung Diseases are very largely treated 
jn this department, and with results which have been 
highly gratifying to both physician and patients. 
EYE AND EAR.—Special attention is given to the 
delicate operations on the eye and ear, a distin- 
ished oculist and aurist belng under engagement 
conduct this branch of the practice. 





invalids arriving in the city and de string to cone 
sult us, should come directly to the Hotel. It is easily 
accessible by carriage, omnilus, or street cars. MIL- 
LER’S Omnfbus Agents, on all incoming trains, can 
be relied upon to deliver passengers and baggagi 
with security and dispatch 

ep Address R. V. Prence, M. 

gary and Invualids’ Hotel, Buflalo, 


VOCTOR PIERCE'S 


».. World’s Dispen- 
a We 


J a <a 

Fara CURES DISEASES OF Tye ——“"-—~ 
THROAT, LUNGS, LIVER & BLOOD 
f In the wonderful medicine to which the afflicted 
are above directed for relef, the disc 
heves he has combined in harmony more of Na- 
ture’s sovereign curative properties, which God 
has insulled into the vegelabie kingdom for hea 
ing the sick, than were ever before combined in 
one medicine. The evivtence of this fact ia found in 
the great variety of mosto nate diseases which 
it has been found ner In the cure of 
Bronchitis, Severe Coughe, and the early 


er be- 


lo cor 


stares of Cousumption, tt has astonished the 
medical faculty, t eminer yh 

nounce it the greatest medical d 

are. While it « the ast 
strengthens the ¢& ter 
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erough blood-purify- 
Humors, from the 
nmon Blotch, Pim- 
curjal disease, Minerai 
, are € ited, and 
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Fever 
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n i 

blood. Byi and th 

ing proper cies, it res ail 
| Worst Serotata to ac 
pes. es Eruption. M: 

i ms and the eflect 
Virorous heai'h and a ’ 
lished. Erysipelas, Sniterheum, 
Sores, Scaly or Kough Skin, in et 
the numerous d ed by bad | 

conquered | t ‘ ful, purify 
Vigoralting medic 

If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, 
color of skin, or Wish brown 


body, frequent lache or diz e 


disease sacl bloo 


ing, 


have sallow 
pots on face or 
bad taste 


ile 


mouth, it te ! 
flushes, low &] " 
regular appetite, and t Coated, { 
suflering from Torpid Liver, or “ Bllious. 
ness.” In mar cases of “Liver Com 
Plaint” or e symptoms ¢& 

= need, <A ral 

ierce’s Go 

as it effects per 
strengthened and 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AT $1 PER BOTTLE. 


Prepared by R. V. PIERCE, ™. D., Sole 
Lor, he Wo DISPENSARY, 


an 


the 


leaving 
heaitby,. 


tLps 
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generally contrived to secure the small- | 


| ig COOLEY CREAMERS ARE NOW 
| being sold to dairies at the ) per week 
y price in the market. 
now using them 
ALLEGHANY County, N. Y.) 
Dec. 20, 1877 ) 
VERMONT FAR) MACHINE COMPANY I have 
ben giving vour Creanw wrough t, and am 
satisfied it is the best thing I« say I set 110 tha. 
milk, and madt from it ; ‘ it 1 fh. to 15 5.29 
tbs. milk I neches depth of 
milk and got 4‘, inches of cream, with running water 
at a temperature of 45 deg Y 


rate of 
butter brings the highe 


The g 


Over 1800 da 
BEL! 


AST, 


en after t 


irs truly, 
KATON KINNEY. 
OGDEN FARM Newport, R. L., March 24, 1878. 

VERMONT FARM MACHIN o.: Gentlemen We 

are more and more pleased with the ¢ Creamer 

as we continue to use it, and we feel confident that we 

shall produce a be ter this summer 

by means of it than we ever have before We are now 
getting $1.00 a pound for our butter 

Very trul MELVILLE BULL. 

| From Massachusetts Agricultural College Farm, } 

| AMHERST, MAss., Feb. 9, 1878. § 


} 
ooley 


tter quality of but 


yours, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoMPANY :—We are so 
well pleased with the Creamer that I feel bound 
| to say a word in its favor It takes us only twenty 
} minutes to churn, yield of butter is won- 
derful. I have ommended it vo the 
Japanese government all other systems. Yours 
very respectfully, A. A PrHWICK, Farm Supt. 
Send stamps for « 


Cook 


and the extra 
cheerful rec 
above ¢ 


ir to 
MACHINE COMPANY, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


BY READING AND 
practicing the inestimable truths 
tained in the best medical book 
ever issued, entitled SELF-PRE 

gi. 


BERVATION Price only 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
It treats of Exhausted Vitality 
l’remature Decline, Nervous ap 
Phvsi 


cal Debility, and the end- 
ntok s that result 


col 


less concomitant ls a 1 1 mis 
therefrom, and contains more than 50 original prescrip- 
tions, any e price of the book. 
This book was writt t extensive and 
the skilful practitioner in America, to 

i jewelled medal by the 


one of whic 
probably 


whom was awarded a gv 
National Medical Association 


A Pamphiet, i rated with 
the very finest Steel Kngravings 
—a marvel of art and beauty 

it at 


sent FREE to all. Send for 
once. A 


beavers: Psst"! THYSELF 
ANHOOD 
mR ke STO RED. 


most 


f neing prema 
aving tried in vain 


ous det t etc.. } 
i eeli cure, 


nedy, has found a simple 
v nd FREeEt s fellow suiferers 
tT. REEVES, 43 Chatham St, N.Y. 


70 
$6 


MIXED CARDS, 1i0c. and stamp; 30 Fun, 10c. 
Agt’s outfit, 4 VRIGHT & CO., Bristol, Ct. 8t18 
a week in your 
free. H. 


own town. 
HALLETT & Co 


Terms and $5 otufit 
. Portland, Me. ly¥9 


OW Sockets FOR 


UGGIES 


Warranted a perfect cure (or mon- 
ey returned) for all the worst forms 
of Yites, Leprosy, SCROPCLA, 
SALT KHEUM, RREUMATISM, Ca- 
rArkn, Kipney Diseases, and all 
diseases of SKIN and BLoop. En- 
tirely Vegetoble. U. D. FOWLE 
& CO., Montreal and Boston. Sold 
everywhere. $1 a Bottle. Send for 
Pamphlets of astonishing cures. 


UBULAR 


LOP 








THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOME 


[ES 


We deliver Strong Pot Koses, suiable for immediate 
ing, safely by mail, at all post-offices. 5 Splendid 
Varietlen your chic alllabeled, for 81; 12for $2; 19 
S35 :26 on 84 FS TR AS tr, 18a for St 
Send for our NEW GUIDE TO ROS » CULTURE, 
and choose from over 5O0 finest sorts. Our Great Spe- 
jalty is growing and distributing Roses. THE DINGEK 
S60 ARD OU.,Kose-Growers, W est Grove, ChesterUo.,Pa. 
Vleow?7 
YRES' BEARD ELIXIR 1 
x the ¢ mes ALREADY gak 
BEA » ont 
om ech ~e . Rasily appli 4. Coren 
be eflnct rections post-paid 25 cts. fe 
Hem. SMITH & CO., Bole Agents, Palatine, Mi 
prepareiion a - Tee peblic will use due eeution and Addrem as ebore 
Steopls 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sellout 
ee Goods to deale + No os 

ixpenses paid. Permanent employ- 
ment, address 8S. A. GRANT & OO, 
2, 4,6 & 5 Home St., Cincinaad, 





Jnife Strength, Healthfulness and ‘ 
- this , oevioss powder direct from the Wine Dist 


family having once used the Royal 


Sola — in tin cans. 
e ousekeeper 
= + as the adulterated kinds, 





ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
“ —beea of its unquestioned Purity, 
ROYAL has a larger sale than all other baking powders combined ——o aA. n ieeorted Ae i 


BAKING 
POWDER 


from GRAPE 


of France—has received the indorsement and recom. 


f the New York Board of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific men everywhere. No 
mendation 0 th, Se te eukent t. 


must bear in mind that ® pure powder like the Royal cannot be bought at the same 
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